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wicattess STALEY’ soveean rerters 


Ix is our desire this year, as in the past 
to treat all of our customers with equality 
and fairness, regardless of the volume of 
their business. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, for the coming crop year beginning 
October 1, we will continue our plan of 
allocating to each Staley customer his pro- 
rata share of our production of soybean 
oil meal and soybean oil meal pellets. 


We are sincerely grateful for the many 
letters received from our customers com- 
mending us on the fairness with which we 
distributed our production of soybean oil 
meal pellets during the past year. 
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* Franklin Protection from Disease Loss 


HERE’S one thing for which every thoughtful stockman is thankful. CFREE 
That is the prevention of most livestock diseases by the simple, inexpen- 

sive process of vaccination. Science has worked out the answer to CATALOG \° 
nearly all disease problems affecting livestock. The Franklin Company 

is proud to be one of the leaders in this important field. During 27 years Z ? 

of specializing in the development of improved animal biologics we have 

sought to provide stockmen with products as reliable as human skill can 

produce. We honestly believe these products bearing the Franklin label cS 

are the best of their kind for the particular purpose for which the product wOqps- 

is recommended. ay 


A wide variety of such products is described in the free 
illustrated Franklin catalog. Ask your local Franklin 
dealer or write to the nearest Franklin office. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 


Canadian Dist’s., J.A DUNNIGAN & CO. Calgary 
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NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA Mark 


Recently we have had excellent raing | 
over much of this state, but it is diff. PVHER 
cult to say whether we shall secure | was 
much benefit from them, as the winter nd whe 
is now (May 30) well advanced and mough | 
warm weather is necessary to induce . 


DEVELOPEMENTS A growth of pastures. However, since the tion Vin 
rain has fallen, the weather has been jf threa 


mild, and the result may give us suffj- feattle a 
cient pastures to freshen all our stock. ktabiliza 
We depend entirely on natural grazing baat t 
» [persistel 
and as a result of the war and shortage } ‘. 
. |of labor we have not been able to e¢on- areas 1 


serve any amount of natural fodders for [!@M™P0 © 
the past two years. Therefore, because theater 
of the dry weather we anticipate heavy },ytainl: 











Provide Vitamin Benefits 









e e losses of stock during this winter, a]. . 
Long Lacking in though I am hoping the recent aianill point, . 
s I lighten the losses —JNo. B. Crangp, } the 5 
Ordinary Feeds! Sydney, Avsteslia. porte 
——_ nission 
IDAHO MARKETINGS yards. 


At present the marketing of calves js 2 the 1 
| heavy and somewhat out of season, Jwar Wé 
'Many good calves have been going in as prices Y 
veal that ordinarily would have been In fact, 
held and sold as stocker or feeder calves ‘ S} 
| late this fall. Of course the reason they _—— 

| are going in is so that the cows will The 
|fatten and can be sold this fall. We |serious 
/seem to have a surplus of cows and |)hio R 
| heifers on some of the markets and yet i 
the country buying is taking a rather om 3 
large percentage. A majority of them }!! now 
moving are being bought off the range }good ¢ 
or at the sale yards. While prices may [The de 
fluctuate a little, the cows are mostly feeder 
netting 10 cents and the heifers 11 

| cents. Trading in steers has been mostly has bee 
| confined to contracting for future de- }are SO 


(Continued on Page 30) [factor 





° = Di s 0. Range Breeder Cubes... fortified with the vitae. | ———————____—_____—_—____——_ of calv 
Vitamin Rich Sources in Ful 0 Pep min goodness of fresh young green grass, plus | AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER stocker 
Promote Herd Health, Long Breeding other vitamin-rich sources. Durinz the three i 

. - years that this new feed has been on the market, : = eman¢ 
Life and Fast Growth in Young Stock  cattlemen report amazing results in improved | (Published monthly at 515 Cooper Building | ta 

herd health, ability to breed, long calving life, Denver, Colorado, by American National Live 


. Stock Association Publishing Company. Entered |. 
ee eee icetngeecagomi.gornsag and sound rugged growih in young stock | secoui-claw mater jue Fi Tos wpe [PAU 
’ S : Office, Denver, under Act of Marc ’ . ; 
sickly calves, the lack of bloom and finish in FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES give such | Acceptance for mailing at special postage pr0- veginn 
show herds... all because cattle nutrition for Outstanding results because they are built on an | vided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, guts | 
years has lagged behind breeding in providing tS base, and oats you know, is Nature’s prize | 1917, authorized on September 21, 1921. = ; 
the nutrients that today’s beef animals need. &f@in for sound growth and development. Then | scription price: U. S. $1.00 a year; Canadian ) predict 


‘ : ‘ a | and foreign, $1.50.) 
Yes, breeding has made tremendous progress, they are fortified with the vitamin goodness of | 











: recent] 
but nutrition has failed to keep pace. Too much fresh a 2 ee plus other rich sources | ear ‘OL0. 
faith was placed in range grasses and roughage, Of Proteins, vitamins and organic salts. | 515 CooPeR BUILDING, DENVER 2, COLO. |close t 
which have steadily gone down in food value COWS, YOUNG STOCK, bulls and show animals |, 5 Moun Managing Editor |" Not 
due to soil depletion, heavy grazing and exces-__.... all may benefit from the nourishing goodness | Dxyip 0. APPLETON. eeeceseseeem Editor thas be 
sive cropping. of these vitamin-rich Breeder Cubes, | LAWRENCE F. MOLLIN............-.-0- Business Manager 


until ( 
| SN at 
REALIZING THIS NEED, Ful-O-Pep introduced a SEE YOUR FUL-O-PEP DEALER today for more | = : ‘ve Stock 
great new idea in cattle feeds... Ful-O-Pep information. | Officers of the American National Live Stock 180 go 


Association : 4 
| President—A. D. BROWNFIELD, Deming, N. M. per 
| 














First Vice-President—WiLLiAM B. Wricut, Deeth Jago, | 


Help Reduce Calf Losses and Step Up | Nev. ‘ 
; : ice-Presidents— Jounston, Alpha, }4 decr 
Gains With FUL-0-PEP Calf Starter! a. so ane Aaa, Se 
Vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter Pellets are | SHELDON Porter, San Francisco, Calif. ; A. A. Th 
designed to replace milk and nurse cows in raising SmirH, Sterling, Colo.; Jonn Arnot, Birney, concer 
beef calves. They provide a nutritious, appetizing, Mont. Col 
energy-giving food for calves, rich in needed Executive Secretary—F. E. Mou.in, Denver, “ \orada 
vitamins, proteins and organic salts. Traffic Manager—CHarRLES E. BLAINE, Phoenix, ‘ 
Ariz. consid 
|, a Traffic Manager—Catvin L. BLAINE, With 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Marketing Perplexities 


HERE probably has never been a season when it 

was so difficult intelligently to plan how, when 
nnd where and in what volume to market. It isn’t 
mough that OPA and Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Vinson keep shippers on the anxious seat because 
of threatened changes in the price ranges for beef 
ttle as contained in the original Vinson cattle 
stabilization order. On top of that, there have been 
yersistent reports of drought from fairly extensive 
wreas in the Corn Belt and a sudden increase in the 
tempo of the war, indicating that in the European 
theater it may come to an end at any time and almost 
wrtainly within a matter of weeks. On this latter 
point, elsewhere in this issue will be found reference 
io the situation that existed 26 years ago this fall as 
reported by John Clay & Company, well known com- 
nission merchants operating at all the larger stock- 
yards. It is reassuring to read that the initial break 
in the market, following the announcement that the 
war was over, was short-lived and that livestock 
wrices remained on a fairly even keel for some time. 
In fact, it was a full year later before the serious 
jepression took hold. 

The drought situation, too, has improved. While 
serious damage has been done in the valley of the 
Qhio River and in spots elsewhere in the Corn Belt, 
recent rains have quite generally provided relief and 
itnow seems that we will have at least a reasonably 
god crop, barring serious damage by early frost. 
The demand from the Corn Belt for good-quality 
feeder steers has been encouraging and this no doubt 
has been induced particularly by the fact that there 
are so many fewer hogs than a year ago. Another 
factor of major importance is the increased slaughter 
of calves which will take a lot of the strain off the 
stocker market not so well supported by country 
demand. | 










Marketings have consistently run ahead of last 
year to the extent that some competent observers are 
leginning to think we will not have the tremendous 
guts later this fall which have been so generally 
predicted. As to feeder cattle prices, one observer 
recently ventured the opinion that we might now be 
(lose to the low spot. Whether this is entirely true 
not, it seems quite certain that the advice which 
has been given to some Corn Belt feeders to wait 
intil October to buy replacement cattle may not be 
% good. The government report just issued shows 
{1 per cent fewer cattle on feed Aug. 1 than a year 
ago. In total numbers, it is estimated that this means 
decrease of something like 700,000 cattle. 


' The real worry so far as the western producer is 


Concerned has all along been the outlet for utility. 


grade beef. Another editorial in this issue goes into 
considerable detail with regard to this situation. 
With the demand that exists for all types of meat, 
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there seems no sound reason why even this grade 
should sell at far below ceiling prices. 


One class of cattle that has been punished some- 
what is stocker cattle of common to fair quality. 
There seems to be little demand for this class, and 
it has been selling relatively out of line. On the 
whole, it begins to appear that we may escape a 
serious market situation. Early marketing, shortage 
of fed cattle, heavy calf slaughter, improved demand 
for feeders, excellent feed conditions in many parts 
of the West, particularly in the Dakota, Wyoming 
and Montana area, all have helped to bring supply 
and demand factors closer together than once seemed 
possible. 


Gasoline Rationing 


HERE have been repeated intimations from Wash- 

ington that no immediate let-up of gasoline ration- 
ing is in sight, not entirely because of a shortage 
of gasoline but because ODT insists that cars and 
tires be conserved. It will be remembered that when 
gasoline was first rationed in the West it was not 
because of shortage but because the East rebelled 
against the West’s freedom in the matter, whereas it 
was impossible to ship gasoline east to meet full 
requirements. There was no shortage here at that 
time. There is some doubt that there ever was a 
serious shortage of gasoline in many of the western 
areas and there exists the impression that rationing 
is imposed to put all the country on an equal basis, to 
save tires and to conserve cars. 


Now that there are indications that the end of the 
European phase of the war may be only a matter of 
weeks away, what better time than the present could 
there be to open up and use the conserved tires and 
ears? It is generally anticipated that the strain upon 
the railroads this fall will be greater than ever, and 
busses are having extreme difficulty handling the 
traffic coming their way. In the meantime, thou- 
sands upon thousands of idle cars await a reasonable 
gasoline ration to take some small part of the strain 
off these transportation agencies. What harm would 
come if the cars and tires do wear out? At least they 
would have been of some good during a most critical 
time. And if tires cannot be replaced, that is all 
right; if new cars cannot be bought, that, too, is all 
right. There would surely be no more needless riding 
than is the case now on the railroads, and much 
of the travel could be diverted to this other prac- 
tical form of transportation. 


Of course if the exigencies of the war forbid use 
of more gasoline than at present, then it is another 
matter.. No one would want to withhold even a 
needed gallon from the fighting forces. But the pub- 
lic is not convinced. It remembers that when the 
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Utility Grade Beef 


HE cattle industry has a problem child. 

utility beef. More precisely, it is the lean kind of 
grass beef that is to come off many of the ranges this 
fall. Cattlemen have been wondering how this prod- 
uct would fare when it got to market. For it is true 
that there is more lean beef coming up this year than 
ever; that utility does not share proportionately to 
other grades in the army’s take of beef, which in 
the utility class is narrowed to carcass weights of 
from 350 to 550 pounds; that it must go largely into 
civilian channels; that the product has not exactly 
been featured on butchers’ blocks, and that its sale 
has been hampered by OPA pricing restrictions. 
corrective measures. 
Therefore, in August the American National Live 
Stock Association called a meeting in Chicago with 


The situation called for 


35-miles-per-hour speed limit was imposed it was said 
that tests would be made and the limit modified if 
found too low. It is generally acknowledged that the 
tests did show that the limit was impractical and in 
case of trucks and busses actually wasteful of both 
vehicle and the big tires which are so hard to get. 
But the speed limit was not changed. And you see 
no one living up to it. Instead, traffic is proceeding 
generally at a 45-miles-per-hour clip and patrol cars 
make no effort to hold it below that sensible level. Is 
gasoline another case of stubbornness? 


packers, retail meat dealers and others to fj 
what could be done. That group urged OPA Admin 
istrator Chester Bowles and WFA Administrato; 
Marvin Jones to make utility point free and to. 
price regulations to encourage its movement in its 
historic form. These requests in part were granted, 
The lean beef now carries no rationing handicap and 
the OPA has promised to change its cutting rules to 
permit boning of ribs and loins and cubing of rounds 

Utility is good beef. It has good beef flavor. It 
provides the same nutritional value as prime beef, 


nd Out 


amend 


Cooked correctly, it can be made tender and tasty 
With these facts as background, the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and the American Meat Insti- 
tute revealed at the Chicago meeting that the public 


It is 


utility. 


right. 


MEETING NOTES 


will now be introduced to a stepped-up campaign on 
the value of lean beef and the proper way of prepay. 
ing it; chain and other stores, while handling the 
better grades, will assist in promoting the sale of 


So, although utility is in overabundant supply 
(almost as large as the three top grades combined) | 
and looks unruly and although most of it must find 
civilian outlet and not share in the big army orders, 
it can be properly hoped that it will come along all 
Army set-aside orders now taking half the 
higher-grade beef will allay fears that the commer- 
cial grade might run into marketing difficulties, and 
scarcity of top grades, what with 41 per cent fewer 
cattle on feed this year than last, will leave that much 
more room for the free use of utility. 





Stanley Knapp, Alamosa, Colo., was 
elected president of the San Luis Valley 
Cattlemen’s Association recently, suc- 
ceeding Robert P, Peterson, La Jara. Le- 
president; Louis Higel, Alamosa, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Robert P. Peterson, 
director-at-large. Charles Miller, 
Saguache; T. W. Crowther, Conejos; 
Luckus McOllough, Rio Grande; Limon 
Linger, Alamosa, and Perry Workley, 
Costilla, county directors. Speakers at 
the meeting included John T. Caine III, 
Denver, manager of the National West- 
ern Stock Show; Carl Strobel, Swift and 
Company, Denver; Dr. B. F. Davis, sec- 
retary of the Colorado Stock Growers’ 
and Feeders’ Association, and F. E. Mol- 
lin, executive secretary of the American 


National. W. W. McMullen, Alamosa, 
and Leroy Coleman, Saguache, also 
spoke. 


The American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, in annual convention for the 
8ist time at Chicago last month, pro- 
posed establishment of a national vital 
statistics service in connection with the 
reporting of all livestock diseases. The 
work, probably to be handled under the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, would be 
done in much the same way as that in 
which human diseases are reported. 
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Representatives of producers, proces- 
sors, distributors, consumers and fed- 
eral regulatory agencies dealing in feeds, 
livestock and meats, were invited to a 
meeting called by Governor Lester C. 
Hunt at Cheyenne on July 31 to discuss 
livestock marketing problems and formu- 
late recommendations to be placed befer2 
the proper Washington authorities. Dr. 
B. F. Davis, secretary of the Colorado 
Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association, 
and W. A. Johnson, secretary of the Ne- 
braska Stock Growers’ Association, at- 
tendec; F. E. Mollin, executive secretary 
of the American National, addressed the 
conference. 

The group recommended increase +o 
$1 per ewi. of the maximum price of A 
and AA beef and <empensating adjust- 
ments in dressed beef at wholesale and 
retail levels; restoration of meat ration 
yoints to the totat buying power exist- 
ing prior t» May 38, 1944; making utiiity 
grade beet puint-free, and reducing point 
value of commercial grade beef 50 per 
cent to encourage greater use; removal 
from the ration lists of all lamb cuts; 
rescinding of the OPA order prohibiting 
packers from selling certain boned beef 
grades to retailers; maintenance or in- 
crease of the 20 per cent set-aside on 
oil meals, an assurance that such prod- 
ucts may be had in pellet form. 


At the annual meeting of the Santa 
Clara County Cattlemen’s Association 
July 29 at Gilroy, Cal., Jere W. Sheldon, 
Madrone, was re-elected president for 
the sixth time. Others officers re-elected 
were: Vice-president, Charles O’Con- 
nell, San Jose; treasurer, Porter T. 
Peabody, Gilroy; secretary, Harvey 
L. Hansen, San Jose; directors, Lewis 
Carpenter, A. W. Chesbro, Frank Dexter, 
all of Gilroy; James Wright, Halls Val- 
ley, and James Bonetti, Morgan Hill. 
Dan C. McKinney, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association, was the 
principal speaker. 


Opportunity for free discussion of the 
business problems of the country was 
recently afforded a half hundred top- 
ranking economists and representatives 
of labor, agriculture and industry at 4 
conference on price and labor problems 
sponsored by the University of Wyo 
ming. They arrived at no resolution 
their problems. That was not the pur 
pose. A taxi driver who shuttled from 
the hotel to the campus building at Lars 


mie where her fares talked said that as 


‘sc , only 
far as she had learned “they were ed@nd that 


making each other think.” That inde 


was the reason for calling the confer 


ence, which may become a yearly affairg . 
ed ith eas 


Some things to think about were stat 
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find out Uais oe . ae ae ve # * = 
sins faa ottoces ce Beef Future Up to OPA 
on tasty that, like 7 ms not, concentra- a F 
Strato; |. of power in the federal government ‘ ; 
© amend on the that we must keep geared HE LETTER here printed was written by American National 
1t in itso our present economy or repudiate the = Secretary F. E. Mollin to OPA Administrator Chester Bowles. In 
granted, [national debt; that we should work out it is voiced the industry S long accumulated irritation over the stubborn 
icap and ur problems on the basis of enlightened impracticability with which the agency has persisted in handling the 
reales glfishness. ‘ difficult beef cattle situation. 
_Twes to} A number of stockmen and representa- I presume you have noted that the in the process all the substantial in- 
- rounds, fives of livestock organizations were government report for August 1 shows’ creases in the cost of production since 
avor. It present. Among them were J. Elmer 41 per cent less cattle on feed than a that time. There have been two in- 
me beef Brock, seg 05 we eS year ago. One statement interprets this creases in the ceiling price of corn, a 
id tasty the American a ne aes OcK ‘AS- as meaning a decline of something like large increase in the ceiling price of con- 
Y: Ieciation, representing at organiza- 700,000 head. The main reason for this centrates and a tremendous increase in 
nal Live hion, and L. F. Mollin, assistant to the pig decline is governmental blundering. the cost of labor to say nothing of the 
at Insti- sssociation 5 SOEEREY; J. Byron Wilson, During the past two years we have increased costs of other feeds, materials 
1e public PMKitley: een ae of the ae produced the two biggest corn crops ever and supplies. Cattle producers and feed- 
paign on ra vege ecient saeasorbe or ie raised in this country. We have on hand _ ers do not understand why you tell them 
Pirates yers, uva re Toy POEs pec §6the large number of cattle ever re- that you must “hold the line” on beef 
Prepar- ff the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Asso- corded. If the industry had been given when you haven’t “held the line” on all 
lling the ation, tcc oe “i = a fair shake, beef production would have these other commodities. 
1 gs assistant Sec 7 . Hoge o , ' ri ‘ 
» sale of iat association; Dan Hanson, Hat ee a i Distorted Beef-Pork Ration 
ee? acreek, Wyo.; Norman Winder, Craig, sition to supply our armed forces with It is true the corn freeze order has 
Upply Colo. their beef requirements in a better qual- contributed somewhat to this decline. I 
ymbined) oe ae ity than will now be the case for some am not finding fault with the issuance 
rust find | The Blackfeet Livestock Association months to come. of this particular order although it 
y orders, eee barony = _ The particular cause of this big drop probably would not have been necessary 
oleae ak Mon 3 n ‘0 use the biack- in production is the insistence of OPA had a better balanced program been put 
all leet Indian Reservation for grazing. that beef cattle producers and feeders into effect. Certain officials in your de- 
half the |(hief aim of the members is the control must operate under the ceilings estab- partment, from the very beginning, have 
commer- of predatory animals in that area. In |ished almost two years ago and absorb insisted that it was economically ineffi- 
ities, and this connection the Montana Stockgrower 
ie ios “ has a _ a ae from : 
nh /eY Ireport by R. E. Bateman, in charge o ° 
hat much tthe U. S. predatory animal eradication An Obsolete Manner of Doing an Age-Old Job 
program for Montana. These show that ; 
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salaried hunters killed 7,326 predators in 
the fiseal year ending July 1, 1944. Of 
this total, 7,035 were coyotes; 226 bob- 
cats, and 65 stock-killing bears. 


The 18th annual meeting of the Wal- 
lowa County Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association took place Aug. 10 at Enter- 
prise, Ore. President Jidge Tippett and 
newly elected Secretary Garnet Best had 
tharge of the convention and the assem- 
‘lage numbering over 100 persons heard 
Speakers Herbert Chandler, president of 
the Oregon Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association; Dick Richards, superinten- 
int of the Eastern Oregon Livestock 
ixperiment Station at Union; C. L. 
lamison, secretary of the Oregon asso- 
tation; Lowell Steen and Sam Hunter 
(fMilton, and “Cy” Perkins of LaGrande. 


J. Stuart Hofmann of Montrose was 
re-elected president of the Colorado Wool 
Growers’ Association at that group’s 
amual meeting held in Denver recently. 
thers re-elected include Ralph Reeve, 








Southwestern France of the 18th century produced this somewhat eerie scene of 
a shepherd tending his flock on stilts. Prior to the late 1780’s, when the first large- 
scale attempts at reclamation were begun in that part of France (at which Ameri- 
can soldiers may soon be looking), it was a desolate “moist Sahara” of invading 
sand dunes and pestilential marshes. It was known as “Les Landes.” Herders de- 
rived their grazing rights from the 13th century, still endeavoring to maintain this 
method of livelihood even though it was necessary to herd the flocks with the aid 
of stilts. When at rest, the staff was used as a third stilt to form a tripod on which 
the herder sat, clothed in sheepskins, and knitted his coarse wools. Up to the time 
of the recent German occupation, which destroyed most of the carefully nurtured 
trees, these lands had been transformed into beautiful pine forests. The picture and 
data are taken from “Les Landes” by Walter C. Lowdermilk, soil erosion expert, 
scientist, and world traveler, courtesy American Forests, August issue. 


(raig, and Brett Gray, Rush, vice-presi- 
dents, and A. C. Allen, Denver, secre- 
lary. The woolmen recommended that, 
& far as consistent with war demands, 
n0 foreign wools be purchased by the 
Sovernment; present excess wools_ be 
‘aid that asfSposed of as early as possible with 
> were onlyfU™'mum interference in the market, 
That indeed ind that tariff protection be given to the 
the confer- ndustry, They suggested that, if foreign 
carly affairgU"tries must be subsidized, it be done 
were statelg"th cash, 
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cient to put corn into cattle when it 
could be made into pork. Consequently 
you have had an overproduction of too 
fat pork and so much lard that it has 
been running out of everybody’s ears 
while beef production has been allowed 
to decline. This theory—and it is enter- 
tained only by theorists—is based on 
the assumption that it is more efficient 
meat production to make pork rather 
than beef out of corn. It ignores the 
fact that hogs are on a corn diet 
throughout their entire growing period 
as well as the fattening period while in 
the case of beef an animal can be pro- 
duced up to a 700-to-800-pound stage be- 
fore it ever sees a pound of corn and 
then is on a corn ration for only a com- 
paratively few months. In this period of 
a few months, in addition to the actual 
production of beef in added weight there 
is also the change from an animal that 
is not suitable to kill to a finished beef 
animal. Actually, the process is fully as 
efficient if not more so than the process 
of making pork. 


The Price Ceiling Battle 


At meetings earlier this summer rep- 
resentatives of cattle producers and 
feeders urged that adjustments be made 
on the ceiling prices for the better 
grades of beef in order to promote the 
feeding of cattle and insure that there 
would be an adequate supply of beef this 
winter and next spring for both the 
armed forces and the civilian trade. Our 
requests have been ignored and instead 
we hear rumors that your department 
is actually considering recommending to 
Judge Vinson a decline in the range of 
beef cattle prices contained in the 
original Vinson cattle stabilization order. 
Neither cattle producers nor cattle feed- 
ers are seeking any more profit for 
themselves. They merely want the 
recognition of increased costs that Con- 
gress intended they should have in pass- 
ing the Price Control Act. Without it the 
responsibility for the beef supply next 
winter and spring will rest squarely on 
your shoulders. 


That the beef situation is not easy to- 
day is evidenced by the two recent in- 
creases in the set-aside order for the 
army, first from 35 to 45 per cent and 
then from 45 to 50 per cent. The ex- 
treme shortage of cattle now on feed 
would indicate that the situation is like- 
ly to get worse before it can possibly 
get better. The future is largely up to 
you. We have the cattle. The govern- 
ment report indicates a large corn crop 
despite droughty conditions in certain 
areas. Do you want the beef or do you 
merely insist on “holding the line”? 


FARM WAGES 


Farm wages are now about 20 per 
cent higher than they were a year ago 
and nearly three times higher than dur- 
ing the 1935-39 period. Employment, on 
the other hand, has declined about 9 per 
cent below the pre-war period men- 
tioned. 
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26 YEARS AGO 


OHN CLAY & COMPANY 

recently reviewed the reaction of the 
livestock markets to the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe 26 years ago. The 
backward glance is taken at a partic- 
ularly significant time, with many hope- 
fully believing that the present Euro- 
pean war is also in its final phases: 


“Twenty-six years ago this week 
choice to prime steers were selling in 
Chicago at 75 cents to $1 higher than 
at the present time. Prices on all grades 
of slaughter cows showed but little 
change from those prevailing today. 
Good to choice range beef steers were 
selling at $16 to $17.50 per cwt., with 
good to choice weighty feeders at $10.75 
to $12.50. Hogs were selling on an 
average of $5 per cwt. higher than they 
are quoted today. Range-fat lambs sold 
at $17.75 to $18.75, feeders at $16.50 to 
$17, choice fat ewes $13.50 to $13.90. 


“At Denver 26 years ago grass-fat 
steers sold at $13 to $16.50, best range 
cows at $8.50 to $9.50, canners and 
cutters $5.25 to $7.25, veal calves from 
$9 to $11. Desirable grades of hogs 
ranged in price from $18.50 to $19.25. 
Fat lambs were selling at $16.75 to 
$17.25; feeders $15.75 to $16.50; fat 
ewes were quotable at $12 to $13; 
stocker and feeder cattle ranged in price 
from $9 to $13.50 depending on weight 
and quality. 

“Qn Monday following the Armistice 
the seven leading western markets in- 
cluding Chicago reported a total of 
112,500 fresh arrivals of cattle; 116,000 
hogs, and 73,500 sheep and lambs. In 
addition thousands of head were carried 
over on the hoof by the packers from 
their purchases of the previous week. 
The selling side was preparing for 3 
sharp recession in prices in all branches. 
Before trading at Chicago got under 
way the Live Stock Exchange declared 
business suspended for the day, an hour 
later the Bureau of Markets had taken 
steps to arrest shipments by placing 
an embargo on livestock shipments in- 
tended to reach Chicago before mid- 
night Wednesday. Other markets pro- 
ceeded to follow Chicago’s example, with 
the result that a serious congestion at 
the markets was prevented and the 
packers were given an opportunity to 
catch up with the accumulated supplies. 
A good clearance was effected at all 
markets that week without serious loss 
to shippers. With a curtailment of sup- 
plies the following week the market 
ruled active unevenly higher on all 
classes and grades of cattle, hogs and 
sheep and held fairly steady the bal- 
ance of the year. 


“At the close of the year 1918 choice 
fed steers were selling in Chicago up 
to $20; fancy fed heifers at $12.50 to 
$13.50; good to choice fat cows at $8.50 
to $11; hogs $17.25 to $17.75; fat lambs 
$15.25 to 15.60. A good active market 
prevailed during the winter and spring 
months of 1919. By May 1 fed lambs 






were selling up to $19.50. Most grad 

of slaughter cattle held fairly steas 

throughout the year; however, hogs Wen 

selling at $14 to $14.50 and fat lam, 

from $15.50 to $16.50 at Chicago, | © 
“It was not until 1920 that the re. = 

action really set in, beef steers Showin; 

a loss of $3 to $4 per ewt.; hogs durinp / 

the year declined $4 to $5, with lambs f 

showing about the same loss, while th: 

big end of the decline took place during 

the late fall months.” ° 


SHIPPING POINTERS | 





HE ,UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Company in a letter to the livestog 
industry served by that system admop. 
ishes shippers to order their stock cay 
as far in advance as possible and gives 
other pointers for shippers to remember: 
Place phone or telegraph orders }e. 
fore 4 p. m. and follow with write 
orders. 

Release any cars found not needed as 
soon as possible. Be careful to recheck 
livestock numbers and cars ordered be. 
fore shipping date. 

Ask agent about others needing car 
the same day or week and cooperate in 
spreading shipments. 

Make best possible use of yards and 
loading facilities with consideration fo 
the other fellow who is waiting. 

Do not delay trains at loading points 





RI 


Have cars loaded in advance of trang RU! 
arrival if possible. Trains cannot waif of Am 
while trading and dealing is going on} farms: 

Sort, grade, weigh, inspect anif comee 
“shape up” for cars in advance of train] their ; 
arrival. Be ready to load or move 2 profes: 
time specified. 

Get advance information from aget| 
as to expected train arrival and be readyJ "CS ' 
for it. and h 

Do not expect to get cars on short} fluence 
notice as was formerly possible. Clubs 

Avoid changing loading dates after] ruralc 
cars have been loaded. in its t 

Have information available in advance] | ,ce1¢ 
as to number of head, destination, con- ae 
signee, feeding instructions, caretaker, se 
etc., so that contract and billing can be ae 

1pute 


made out quickly. 

Unload arriving cars promptly. 

Spread shipping as much as possible 
throughout the fall and during the week 
—not all for the Monday market. 

So far as possible avoid diversion of 
cars from original destination to al- 
other. 


SLEEPING SICKNESS IN COLO. 


Horse losses from sleeping sicknes 
(encephalomyelitis) are being reportel 
from throughout Colorado to Dr. Floy! 
Cross, extension service veterinarian # 
Colorado State College. Last year Dr 
Cross received no reports of horse lossé 
from sleeping sickness. He explains thi 
vaccination is the most effective meals 
of prevention; that no good treatmel 
has yet been discovered for the sickne 
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RURAL YOUTH::: 


Serving Today—Leaders Tomorrow 


@ RURAL YOUTH are the most important product 
of America’s farms. Not only will they inherit the 
farms and ranches of the Nation—but many will be- 
come established in towns and cities—there to exert 
their influence in industry, commerce and the 
professions. 


Farm boys and girls are being trained and will be 
more than ready to take up where today’s farmers 
and homemakers leave off. The magnificent in- 
fluence of RURAL YOUTH organizations—the 4-H 
Clubs and F.F.A. Chapters—is helping to build a 
tural citizenry proud of its occupation, independent 
in its thinking and constructive in its outlook. The 
unselfish service of responsible men and women 
who, as local leaders and instructors, guide and 
energize these youth programs—is in itself a great 
tribute to these farm boys and girls. 


RANCHER 


dae 


* * PULLING TOGETHER FO 
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FARMER COUNTY AGENT VETERINARIAN RURAL YOUTH 


When the history of this war is written, much 
credit will go to the youth of rural America who 
have performed the work of adults on the food pro- 
duction front. Likewise, on the battle front, farm 
boys have written a record of gallantry that will live 
long in the annals of this Nation’s history. While 
performing these patriotic services, these young 
people have been growing in experience, wisdom 
and appreciation for the American way of life. 

Because of their ideals, their power of inde- 
pendent thinking and their ability to work with 
their hands, these young people will play a great 
part in the progress of Agriculture in the post-war 
period. Thus, they represent an important segment 
in the Livestock and Meat Industry as well as in 
other fields of Agriculture. 

We salute the RURAL YOUTH of this country— 
our leaders of tomorrow. 
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GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT = - 
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TRANSPORTATION MARKETINGAGENT PROCESSOR 


NUMBER FIVE 


of a series of messages 
devoted to the welfare 

. ® L 
of the Live Stock and * ;”. 


Meat Industry. Af 
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MEAT PACKERS AND 
PROVISIONERS 


Chicago e Kansas City 
Oklahoma City e Los Angeles 
Cedar Rapids e Omaha 
Albert Lea e New York 
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A Report on Six 


Range Experiments 


— FROM SIX COMPLETED 
experiments at the U. S. Range 
Livestock Experiment Station at Miles 
City, Mont., are discussed briefly in the 
following paragraphs: 
1. It was found that alfalfa hay of 
good quality when fed alone is a satis- 
factory winter feed for calves which are 





LIFE OF FARM EQUIPMENT 


Prof. J. C. Wooly, agricultural 
engineer at the University of Mis- 
souri, has completed a survey which 
disclosed that corrosion and lack of 
care of unhoused farm machinery not 
only added to the cost of upkeep but 
cut the life of the machinery in half. 
To illustrate his point concretely, 
Prof. Wooly cites the examples of a 
walking plow which would last 20 
years if properly protected, but has a 
useful life span of only 15 years 
when unhoused; also listed are gang 
plows which normally last 20 years 
but are useful only 10 years if left 
unhoused; corn planters, 8 years 
against 4 years; cultivators, 20 years 
against 8; mowers, 12 years against 
7; binders, 12 years against 5; 
wagons, 24 years against 19; disk 
harrows, 15 years against 8. 











"Next time you'll know, Junior — 


CUTTER BLACKLEGOL 
¢, is your best protection 
against blackleg!” 


to be turned onto native range early in 
April. The cost of wintering was lower 
than when high-priced supplements were 
fed and the results obtained were gen- 
erally more economical. 

2. It was demonstrated that cows win- 
tered on the range could be carried 
through the winter in better condition 
with a supplement of cottonseed cake 
than with no supplement. The cows fed 
the supplement produced heavier calves 
at birth and at weaning than those re- 
ceiving no supplement. This method of 
wintering offers a means of increasing 
the weight of the calf crop in the fall 
with consequent higher cost of produc- 
tion. The results of these experiments 
indicate that cottonseed cake is a valu- 
able supplement on native range, but for 
greater economy its use should be lim- 
ited to seasons when winter range con- 
ditions are severe. 

3. In an experiment on the compari- 
son of alfalfa and western wheatgrass 
hay for wintering heifers, it was found 
that western wheatgrass hay produced 
better winter gains than did alfalfa hay. 
Approximately 12 per cent more alfalfa 
hay than western wheatgrass hay was 
required to produce similar winter gains. 

4, A study was made on wintering 
steers on different planes of nutrition 
from weaning to two and a half years of 
age. It was found that a low plane of 


nutrition during the winter resulted in 
more economical production than either 
a high plane or a middle plane. 


This 


Risk Losses... 
LET’S 
WIN THE FOOD 
BATTLE! 


was brought about by the lower winter 
ing costs and the higher summer gains 
of the low plane steers. ; 

5. A marked increase in the stand of 
desirable range grasses could be obtained 
through conservation of flood water 
the use of flood irrigation. The cost of 
this flood irrigation was relatively Joy 
and the benefits obtained from this 
practice more than justified the oe 
pense. The difference between the dep. 
sity of grasses and forage plants on the 
flooded areas and on the areas where no 
flood irrigation was used was so obvious 
that it was possible to determine withiy 
one or two feet the boundary reached }y 
the spreading flood waters. ; 

6. In two feeding trials, it was foun 
that replacing one-half of the barley 
with dried beet pulp resulted in mate. 
rially less bloat and more economical 
gains than when barley alone was fed 
with alfalfa hay. Full feeding the bar. 
ley-dried beet pulp mixture resulted jp 


increased gains, reduced occurrence of | 


bloat and the feed required per 10) 
pounds gain as well as increased the 
finish and net returns per steer. 


SHEEP NUMBERS 


The number of sheep on U. S. farms is 
expected to be nearly 2,000,000 fewer om 
Jan, 1, 1942, than a year earlier—about 
50,000,000—and somewhat less than the 
1933-42 average. Lamb and mutton ac. 
count for less than 5 per cent of ow 
total meat supply. 



















There’s no sense in taking black. 
leg losses for granted—when one 
shot of Blacklegol protects for 
life! It’s aluminum hydroxide ad- 
sorbed, acts like small repeated 
doses of other vaccines. For peak 
protection, insist on Blacklegol! 
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—THE 


Secretary Reports 
BY F.E.M. 


Heavy calf slaughter is the outstand- 
ing development of the year so far. Ap- 
parently many stockmen, realizing that 
the Corn Belt is denfanding heavy feed- 
ers and that the prospective demand for 
good-quality stocker calves will be light, 
as it was a year ago, are by-passing the 
feeder outlet and vealing the calves. 
For the first six months of this year the 
increase in calf slaughter over a year 
ago was 50 per cent. For the month of 
July alone the increase was 101 per 
cent. Very likely most of the mothers 


of these calves will be slaughtered later. 
eee 





Good feed conditions in many range 
areas suggest a heavier percentage of 
beef in the run than usual, While choice 
beefsteaks are still scarce and probably 
will continue so for some time, there 
should be plenty of hamburger. Utility 
beef went off the ration list Aug. 138. 

‘ = a 

Now that we are making such splendid 
progress in the war, there is a good deal 
of talk about tremendous supplies held 
by the army. Congress will enact this 
fall legislation providing for the dis- 
posal of surpluses. Reserves that are 
highly essential so long as the war lasts 
immediately become surpluses the min- 
ute the war stops. In 1919 more than 


127,000,000 pounds of canned beef were 
dumped in the United States from 
abroad. Undoubtedly the army has 
greater supplies of all kinds now than 
it had at the close of the last war, so 
*most anything can happen. 

* ** * 

Elsewhere in this issue is a report of 
the Chicago conference between produc- 
ers, processers and all branches of the 
retail trade. It would seem that the 
committee of 12, four from each group, 
which met in Washington on Aug. 10 
could work to advantage on many com- 
mon problems during the fall shipping 
season. The particular purpose of the 
conference and the work of this com- 
mittee deal with the problem of dis- 
posal of anticipated heavy runs of grass 
beef. 

Aug. 1 report on the corn crop show- 
ing more than 2,900,000,000 bushels— 
almost as much as the July 1 report— 
is probably too high in view of exten- 
sive damage in the southeastern part 
of the Corn Belt prior to Aug. 1. There 
has been some further deterioration dur- 
ing August in that section and in other 
spotted areas, but, on the whole, with 
an excellent prospect west of the Mis- 
souri River, the grain trade expects 1 
big crop, possibly in the neighborhood 
of 2,750,000,000 bushels. We really would 
have been in a pickle had not the 
drought broken. 


* 


Complaints have been received that 


under the set-aside program concen- 
trates being offered in the West now 
are largely of meal instead of pellets. 
We have pressed various mills to in- 
crease their output of pellets. The re- 
sponse has been good. (See the story 
on the subject on page 12.) 
* * * 


WPB’s progress on reconversion tv 
date seems fully to equal the progress 
of a dog on a treadmill — getting no- 
place fast. The army seems to be run- 
ning the show. Sending Director Nelson 
to China at a critical period in the 
negotiations appears to be another vic- 
tory for the army at the expense of 
immediate post-war jobs. 


VALUE OF PUREBRED SIRES 

South Dakota’s state college exten- 
sion service points out in an August re- 
lease that purebred livestock, based on 
productive value alone and apart from 
breeding or sales value, has an earning 
power 33 to 50 per cent greater than 
scrubs. The livestock specialists at the 
experiment station there cite tests con- 
ducted several years ago, at which time 
it was found that calves sired by a 
purebred bull out of common cows 
were worth $7.54 more at 750-pound 
weight than calves out of the same 
cows sired by a scrub bull. Since a 
bull may sire 30 to 40 calves a year, 
there is proof that he can easily pay 
for himself several times over in one 
year by the added value of his calves. 





IF YOU'RE SHIPPING TOMORROW 
. «+ DON'T VACCINATE TODAY! 


anything but serum, resistance may be actually 
lowered rather than raised. 


"You may do more harm 


than good,” say Cutter experts 


in disease control 


“What's the big idea?” you may be asking. “We 
thought Cutter Pelmenal is just the thing to prevent 


losses from Shipping Fever.” 


Many leading stockmen will tell you that the most 
sensible plan is to vaccinate with Cutter Pelmenal a 
full week before loading. They specify “‘Pelmenal”’ 


because it is aluminum hydroxide adsorbed— which 
means that it’s held in the animal’s tissues and released 


slowly. One dose of Pelmenal is the equivalent of 


small repeated doses of ordinary vaccines. 


You’re right—but remember this: no matter what 


vaccine you use, even Cutter Pelmenal, no animal 
can work up an immunity to Shipping Fever over 
night. It takes a full week for the vaccine to get in 
its good work. Immediately following injection of 


Use Pelmenal—the double-barreled injection 
against Shipping Fever and related diseases. But 
give your animals its full benefit— give it at least 
a week to work! 


If not available locally, write for name of nearest supplier. Address any Cutter branch office . 


Los Angeles + Seattle » Ft. Worth - San Antonio » Denver « Calgary » Regina » Vancouver + Winnipeg 
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J.A.Scorup, 
Moab, Utah, 
cattleman 
active in 
American 
National 
affairs, who 
wrote this 
month's life 
story. 


WAS BORN 72 YEARS AGO IN 

Sanpete County, Utah, a son of C. C. 
and Karen Scorup, Danish converts to 
Mormonism who came to Utah in 1855. 
Father had the first sheep in the county. 
There were eight children in the family; 
of these, four now survive—three daugh- 
ters and J. A. Scorup. 

I attended the district schools at 
Salina, Utah, until I was 16 and then 
quit to take a job at $25 per month. 
My father was in charge of the co-op 
herd of sheep and had moved from San- 
pete County to Salina, Sevier County, in 
1873. After working six months I 
bought 20 calves at $4 per head; this 
was during the Grover Cleveland admin- 
istration when sheep were worth $1 per 
head and cows $5 per head. In 1891 my 
brother Jim and I went to San Juan 
County, Utah, with 150 head of cattle 
and while there rented 125 head more, 
of which we were to receive one-third of 
the calf crop. We ran these cattle for 
three years and ended up with 75 cattle 
of our own. 

In 1895 I married Emma Bayles and 


Gh. ee ed 
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ACATTLEMAN'S BIOGRAPHY 


to this union were born six fine daugh- 
ters. My wife and I lived at Bluff, Utah, 
until 1917, when the children became of 
school age, and we then moved to Provo, 
Utah. 

In 1895 I quit working for wages as I 
was only getting $37.50 a month. My 
brother Jim and I took care of our own 
cattle and after 1896 when Wm. Mc- 
Kinley was elected president, and the 
McKinley tariff went into effect, we 
bought more cattle and did well, as the 
price of cattle increased each year for 
some time. We developed our herd, in- 
creased the size and bought the best 
bulls we could. At the first stock show 
held in Denver we bought the prize 
bulls and put 30 head cn our range. 

In 1918 my brother Jim and I bought 
our other brother’s ranch and holdings 
at Loss Creek, near Salina, Utah, and 
Jim took charge of this operation. I 
remained in San Juan County. I later 
sold our holdings in San Juan County 
to F, J. Adams and John Adams. In 
1918 W. G. Somerville and I bought the 
Indian Creek Cattle Company. This 
company consisted of 8,000 head of 
cattle, several thousand acres of land 
and a forest permit for 5,800 head of 
cattle on the La Sal National Forest. 
At this time yearlings were selling for 
$50 per head and cows for $65 per head. 
In 1919 Mr. Somerville and I accepted 
700 head of cattle from L. H. Redd as 
our interest in the La Sal Livestock 
Company, aS we were part owners of 
this company and had helped organize 
and purchase it in 1914. 

In 1919 my brother Jim’s wife died 
and in 1920 my brother Jim died. 

In 1921 cattle prices dropped to $18 
for yearlings and cows to $12 on the 
Kansas City market. On Oct. 26, 1926, 
the Scorup-Somerville Cattle Com- 
pany, a corporation, was organized, with 
W. G. Somerville, F, J. Adams, Andrew 
Somerville, Emma Scorup (my wife) and 
myself as the incorporators. This com- 





Feeder cattle being taken to market from Geyser pasture on the La Sal Mountains in San Juan County, Utah. (Scorup photo) 


pany combined the TY, Bar X Bar and 
Flying V Bar brands of cattle. In 1997 
Harve Williams came into the company 
My brother’s minor children also had 4 
substantial interest in the company, Jy 
1928, during the panic, we paid all of 
our company debts, selling 4,400 head of 
cattle for $194,000 on the market, Op 
Sept. 9, 1929, my partner, W. G. Somer. 
ville, died. . 

The company operated nicely until the 
panic of 1933, but we managed to keep 
going after that in spite of the New 
Deal. On Mar. 19, 1929, my wife had 
a stroke and was helpless until her death 
on Jan. 20, 1935, On May 7, 1936, | 
married Laura Shupe, my present wife, 
who has been of great help to me. 

My brother’s son Jim is a director of 
the company and one of the cattle fore. 
men, Of three nieces, two are still stock. 
holders in the company. We now rp 
about 7,000 head of well-bred Hereford 
cattle. We own 32,000 acres of grazing 
lands and about 2,000 acres of farm 
lands. We have Taylor grazing pernit 
for 7,000 head of cattle (said to be the 
largest issued by the Grazing Service to 
a single cattle outfit), and a 4,000-head 
forest permit. Our summer pasture takes 
care of about 2,000 head of cattle, and 
we feed about 2,000 head during the 
winter months. The company is run in 
different units; namely, 1,885 cattle on 
the Wooden Shoe and Twin Springs 
unit, with Harve Williams and Jim 
Scorup as foremen; 1,775 cattle at In- 
dian Creek with Lyle Thornell as fore- 
man; 512 cattle on Blue Mts., with Rulon 
Somerville as foreman, and 2,300 head 
at Geyser summer pasture with Andrew 
Somerville, vice-president of the con- 
pany, and Carl Scorup as foremen. The 
Geyser pasture consists of 18,000 acres 
of land. 

The company has recently purchased 
700 acres of farming and 2,700 acres of 
grazing lands in Paradox Valley, Colo. 
The cattle are gathered each year from 
the different units and taken to the 
Geyser pasture in May and June and 
from there they are taken to the mar- 
ket in the fall of the year. We market 
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IS THERE 


COMPETITION FOR 
YOUR LIVESTOCK? 


Perhaps the most highly competitive 
market in the world is that on which 
American livestock producers sell their 
cattle, sheep and hogs. The competi- 
tion in buying of livestock is so keen 
that those who handle and process 
meat animals average to pay out for 
their raw material (livestock) about 
75 per cent of their total income from 
the sale of meat and by-products, and 
their annual earnings on the meat and 
by-products which they sell represent 
only an infinitesimal part of a penny 
per pound of product. 


Nothing in the world, other than the 
keenest kind of competition in both the 
buying of livestock and the selling of 
the products, would hold profits of the 
processors to such small figures (one- 
fifth of a cent a pound in 1941). 


The competition is so keen that even 
old and well established firms are un- 





der constant pressure to obtain suf- 
ficient raw materials. The available 
supply of livestock is what determines 
the volume of the meat business and, 
if a competitor is allowed to buy an 
ever-increasing portion of the market 
receipts, that competitor will inevitably 
increase his volume of business at the 
expense of other competitors in the 
trade. 


So it is constantly necessary for us to 
watch the operations of competitors 
and to match their efforts in the mat- 
ter of obtaining supplies that we may 
not lose ground and fall back in our 
business which we have been years in 
building up. 


It is this “watch and match the other 
fellow” situation which makes the 
packing business the most highly com- 
petitive in the world and holds the 
profits to such small figures. 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 
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about 3,000 head each year (which 
amounts to the usual annual increase). 

We generally employ 15 to 20 men 
continuously, but due to war conditions 
we are below this number. We now use 
what help we can obtain and that is not 
very much. Despite OPA’s holding down 
prices, and taxes going up and wages 
on the increase—such as $5 or more per 
day and board and room for hay hands— 
we may survive. Our poorest year was 
1934, as we almost went under. 

The entire range of the company em- 
braces an area covering about 1,185,000 
acres of land, of which 80 per cent is 
waste land. The country is almost as 
primitive as when I first went there. 
. .. Few roads, no electricity, few build- 
ings for the cowboys. 


Dry Pastures Along 
Ky.-Tenn. Highways 
By David I. Day 


OWN U.S. 41 FROM HENDERSON, 

Ky., to Clarksville, Tenn., in sultry 
heat alternated with cooling local show- 
ers, I found the pastures brown and short. 
The drought which has spread over Indi- 
ana, Kentucky and other states this 
summer has made it tough on livestock. 
It was observable, however, that the 


corn and alfalfa seemed to be standing 
the dry weather remarkably well. 
we can expect shortened feed crops. 

At several stops on and off the high- 


But 





One of the results of World War I 
was the introduction of canned foods on 
a large scale. This war may be equally 
revolutionary in making dehydrated 
foods as common as canned foods in the 
world’s diet. Cook trainees at Camp Lee, 
Va., are shown preparing dehydrated 
hamburgers in the course of a study 
which comprises one week of the school’s 
eight-week curriculum. (U. S. Army 
Photo.) 
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way on side gravel, I found farmers get- 
ting their dairy culls and their ordinary 
grade beef stuff ready on short notice 
for the market truck. They plan to get 
in ahead of the major shipment of cattle 
from the West that might appeal to kill- 
ers. On the other hand, in isolated in- 
stances, men had good to prime beef 
cattle which they planned to hold until 
ready. This means a not inconsiderable 
number of animals going in before frost 
that will make better than “war beef”’— 
in a few cases probably truly prime. The 
owners of cattle of this sort feel the de- 
mand will be powerful and the price 
right. 

The country I passed through is coal- 
mining territory. Under usual circum- 
stances, these hills are covered with 
pretty good grass. It would seem that 
in the future more coal money might 
drift into registered beef herds. On cer- 
tain farms already may be witnessed 
the beginning of such herds. I was 
pleased to see a number of farms with 
good thoroughbred horses in the fields. 
It is not like the country around Lexing- 
ton, but near Madisonville was one horse 
farm that would not be out of place in 
the bluegrass region. 


At one farm, owned by a man named 
Moss, I was shown a very neat home 
herd of 25 Hereford cows, unregistered, 
but rather typey individuals. He raised 
them all. In fact, he has had a good 
small herd for more than 20 years. 
The matrons I saw were just a little 
larger on an average than the usual run 
of whitefaces, In explaining this, he 
said he used a Shorthorn bull one season 
about 15 years ago. Then he started 
using Hereford sires. He thought the 
red bull he used—a very large animal— 
had injected a little additional size into 
his herd but had not affected color or 
conformation very much this far down 
the line. The herd, the owner stated, 
was very efficient in converting grass 
into grain and he had never had any 
major trouble with disease. 


I went to the barn and saw the big 
roomy shed on the south side of the 
farm barn. This is the winter home— 
deep in straw bedding—of the cows I 
had looked over in the pasture. They 
eat all sorts of hay, all the odds and 
ends on the place, but a good part of the 
roughage is very nice legume hay as a 
rule. In addition, the owner feeds 
crushed corn and oats. He told me 
about his fertilized 10-acre pasture. It 
stood the drought best, furnished more 
feed, and the cattle liked it better. He 
plans fertilization of 30 acres more next 
spring. 

In some southern Indiana localities, 
there is a veritable epidemic of pond 
digging. In some places, ravines are 
being damned and small lakes will be 
impounded. In Clark County, Ind., just 
across the Ohio River from Louisville, 
Ky., it is said 200 farmers have dug or 
are to dig ponds to store winter water 
for summer use. This dry summer is 
the cause of this activity. You see some 








of it all the way down into the lovely 
high hills of Tennessee. If properly 
located and properly prepared, these 
ponds and lakes will give added Value 
to every one of those farms. 


My drive took me by Camp Breckip. 
ridge (by motoring a few miles out of 
the way) and by Camp Campbell, two of 
the biggest military establishments jy 
America. Directly and indirectly, they 
have congested whole areas, taken over 
laundries, ice plants, and the like, to the 
utter exclusion of the civil population, 
In the lovely old highland city of Clarks. 
ville, around which so much livestock 
development has taken place, I could 
find no place to sleep, Camp Campbell 
being nearby. 

After spending the night at a touris; 
camp down toward Nashville, visiting g 
few purebred cattle and hog farms, | 
proceeded well down toward the Ala. 
bama line, returning to Clarksville the 
following day by way of Tennessee 13 
practically all the way. I visited a 40. 
acre farm owner by a bank and te. 
anted by a very alert young man named 
Walter McGee. They have 150 nice 
Texas steers on pretty good pasture, 
rains having hit there occasionally. He 
said these steers were the best “doers” 
he ever saw and under normal condi- 
tions, they would be aimed at the mar. 
ket top. Some may be given a rather 
long feed anyway just to see what they 
would do, 


I did not stop in Clarksville going 
northward but kept on the same road to 
within sight of Guthrie, Ky., where | 
switched off, passed through Elkton, 
westward through Fairview, birthplace 
of Jefferson Davis, president of the 
Southern Confederacy. For miles before 
reaching this village, you can see against 
the sky the tall concrete monument there 
dedicated to his memory. I was told 
that it was second in height only to the 
Washington Monument at the nation’s 
capital. Plenty of fine Herefords, com- 
mercial and registered, in that vicinity. 

On my way up, I found one farm with 
a rather unusual set-up. There were 20 
Guernsey - Shorthorn cross- bred cows, 
bred to a very blocky Angus bull. The 
calves were sold each year at around 
400 pounds, after a summer on pasture 
and while still carrying the milk fat. 
The owner said this system involved 
very little labor and was profitable. At 
another place I found 35 Alabama Here- 
ford calves, some steers and some heif- 
ers. They were on grass, getting a daily 
feed of hay, and after a 30-day feed on 
crushed ear corn and cottonseed meal 
would be marketed. 


Another man had a home herd of com- 
mercial Shorthorns but in addition was 
feeding 15 whiteface steers from the 
West. His pasture was in bad condition. 
He had very little hay to-spare. In his 
cribs was some holdover grain and he 
was wondering what to do about it. He 
said that, in 30 years of cattle feeding, 
this was the first time he had been long 
on grain and short on roughage. 
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Plenty of pot roasts but mighty few broiling 
steaks is the outlook for beef supplies this fall 
and winter. Meat-loving Americans will be able 
to buy much more beef, but they’ll find it has a 
smaller amount of fat than usual. 

In order to move the meat from the large 
quantities of grass-fattened cattle that will be 
marketed, it is necessary that consumers be 
told the advantages of leaner beef and the best 
methods of preparing it. Doing a good job of 
marketing this beef will mean more total dollars 
and cents to the cattle producer. Swift & Com- 
pany has done and will do its part! 

On June 2 we contacted editors of na- 
tional women’s magazines telling them 
of the type of beef which will be most 
plentiful, suggesting that they feature 
beef in their fall food pages. 

On June 20 we sent bulletins to 15,000 
home economists explaining the beef 
situation, so they can help homemakers 
prepare this leaner beef properly. 

On July 1 we sent news stories to news- 
papers all over the country giving them 
the facts. 
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On July 5 we started putting recipes in 
the hands of thousands of women. 


And that was just a start ! 


Swift will reach every meat buyer possible with 
radio and magazine advertising directed to mil- 
lions of consumers; with advertising to retailers 
and merchandising plans for their use; with 
more and better recipes for preparing range-fed 
beef. 

We'll leave no stone unturned to keep the tre- 
mendous supplies of the kind of beef you pro- 
duce flowing through marketing channels to 
Mrs. Consumer’s dinner table. 


Have you any suggestions? 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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been in sufficient evidence recently to ae American Meat Institute, the Na- “Government estimat + initia . hat 
: : tional Live Stock and Meat Board Na- es indicate there | and = 
bring concern to the cattle industry and tional Association of Retail Meat Deal- ete 82,000,000 head of cattle in the nodified 
need for action. Such action was taken Se le oo 2 aaa country on Jan. 1, 1944. The War Foo, | ever it 
in early A t by ; Tass ers, the National Association of Food 4 qministration has said in view = fere with 
iriy ‘August by the American Nation- Chains, National Association of Retail railahl d abet _— the ; f : 
al Live Stock Association which called a Groc he S far i Svesinine GH peoepecwye toed ame of ~— 
badilinss ti : ; : rocers, the Super Market Institute, the the number should be reduced to the tion. Just 
y meeting in Chicago to examine Office of Price Administration and the 1943 level of 79,000,000 head by Janua ’ was ann 
the outlook. A report of what took place War Food Administration. 1945. ” would be 
at the meeting is well given in a re- “A consumer program will be neces- “To achieve the government’s objec. Later, 
— — = = a = tive would mean that there would he , processor 
record marketing of grass-fed range ducers, V 
cattle during the ensuing months. The § comferen¢ 
consensus of the meeting was that there 4 omfer W 
will be a relatively abundant supply of National 
beef for the consumer in the form of | potted o 
- pot roasts, ground beef, stews, short ribs follows: 
SHE SPEEDS and other similar cuts, all of which ar Sa 
high in nutritive value and palatability, | “We | 
ra ba | “In answer to the question as to how §with Wa 
| HE WORK | large a volume of the lower grades of §his assis 
| beef there will be available this fall, J beef sup 
O F W A representatives of cattle interests pre- J rationing 
R ent stated that it was practically impos. J Brownfie 
sible to quote definite figures because of | National 
many variable factors involved. But it J forth th 
seemed to be the general opinion that J ation an 
‘ s these grades would be in abundance dur. § ernment 
War’s at her fingertips. She puts through ing the next few months with supplies | (C grad 
. well above normal marketings. velop. | 
the calls that get things done. “The meeting developed the opinion | would d 
‘ P i . that there should be little difficulty so J but that 
Sometimes, when long distance circuits far as consumer acceptance of +e lend-lea; 
are crowded, she will say—‘‘Please limit grades of beef is concerned if they can § stricted, 
: be made available point-free and house- } supporti 
your call to 5 minutes.”’ wives and others are informed of the | modities 
best methods of preparation. riculture 
That helps everybody all along the line. “Already the National Live Stock and | commitr 
Meat Board and the American Meat In- | producti 
stitute, as well as other groups con- og of 
cerned, have underway intensive educa- } Ue mor 
a. Ti iuuintliite States Telephone & Telegraph ks tional programs to assist in the best | money 
| utilization of the beef available. The im- | te wi 
portance of the proper preparation of the sug 
these gredes of beef was given special | Sovernn 
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AGAINST BLACKLEG and 
HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 


This season more than ever you must guard against live- 
stock losses. Not only to safeguard your profits, but mainly 
because America needs every head. 


S. gilt Bacterins and Vaccines since 1919 
traub biologicalscome to you 


triple-tested—this assures and 


safeguards their quality and ee : j 
your animals’ health. Send for W. F. STRAUB & COMPANY ' 
catalog, complete instructions BIOLOGIC LABORATORIES . 
as to their use, and nearest | JEFFERSON PARK P.O. ° .,.«.-:. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
dealer’s name. be i : oe ee | 
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The big problem at the meeting was 
utility grade beef. A message was dis- 
patched to the OPA and WFA Adminis- 
trator Marvin Jones urging that action 
on the utility grade be taken at once 
and that the meat rationing program be 
nodified promptly in the future when- 
ever it interferes or threatens to inter- 
fere with the movement at ceiling prices 
of beef available for civilian consump- 
tion. Just after the Chicago meeting it 
was announced that the utility beef 
would be point free. 

Later, on Aug. 10, a committee of four 
processors, four retailers and four pro- 
ducers, which grew out of the Chicago 
conference, met in Washington, D. C., to 
confer with federal officials. American 
National Secretary F. E. Mollin re- 
ported on the Washington conference as 
follows: 

Satisfactory Conference 

“We had a satisfactory conference 
with War Food Administrator Jones and 
his assistant, Harry Reed. We discussed 
beef supply, government purchases, the 
rationing program, etc. Chairman A. D. 
Brownfield (president of the American 
National) presented a statement setting 
forth the committee’s views of the situ- 
ation and strongly urging that the gov- 
ernment support the market for utility 
(C grade) beef as the heavy runs de- 
velop. Mr. Jones indicated that they 
would do what they could along this line 
but that their available funds, except for 
lend-lease purposes, were somewhat re- 
stricted, being largely earmarked for 
supporting the market on definite com- 
modities where the Department of Ag- 
riculture has been obligated to make 
commitments in order to get increased 
production. However, Harry Reed, chair- 
man of the War Meat Board, was a lit- 
tle more optimistic about the matter of 
money available for this purpose. One 
note which seemed a little off-key was 
the suggestion by Mr. Reed that the 
government would make any such pur- 
chases at less than ceiling prices if pos- 
sible to do so under conditions prevail- 








Pocatello, Idaho 


Saturday, October 14, 1944 


ing at the time. This matter is being 
pursued further with the department. 
Mr. Jones expressed a desire to have 
further contact with the committee and 
tentative plans are being made for an- 
other meeting, probably on September 
14, by which time we will have further 
indication as to the trend in marketing 
and the need for government action. It 
is expected, unless an emergency devel- 
ops, that the changes in the ration pro- 
gram which became effective August 13 
will continue throughout September but 
Mr. Jones told us that he now has clear 
authority in the matter of rationing and 
that he will be prepared to move quickly 
if conditions warrant it. The proposed 
meeting September 14 will be in ample 
time to make recommendations with re- 
gard to the October rationing program. 

“With: only 28 per cent of the total 


kill estimated in the three classes AA, 


A and B, it seems quite unlikely that 
there will be any difficulty in moving 
beef in those three classes, at least un- 
til the runs become much heavier. The 
army has recently sent out notices of 
intention to purchase additional quanti- 
ties of canned products in heavy volume. 
This relates to both canned pork and 
canned beef products. Also included in 
the notice were frozen beef and frozen 
veal. 

“The committee also conferred with 
Chester Bowles, administrator of OPA, 
and with John Madigan of the pricing 
division. We were unable to secure full 
acceptance of our recommendations for 
changes in the pricing regulations to 
facilitate the handling of utility beef but 
the three following concessions are being 
made and they will be very helpful: bon- 
ing of ribs; boning of loins, and cubing 
of rounds. 


CHICKASHA QUALITY 


Cottonseed Cake -:- Meal -:- Pellets 





Sales Department 


Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. 


Chickasha, Oklahoma 





HERE'S YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO 


IMPROVE YOUR HERD 


TWO HEREFORD BULL SALES 


Sponsored by Idaho Cattlemen's Association 


Twin Falls, Idaho 


Saturday, October 28, 1944 


250 classified bulls, 40 top-quality heifers consigned by reputable 
breeders from Idaho, Oregon, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado 


R. V. Swanson, Pocatello, Manager 


September, 1944 


E. O. Walter, Filer, Auctioneer 


Leon Weeks, Boise, Secretary 

































































Our readers will find the cover pic- | 
ture this month familiarly timely. The | 
dusty shot of a western round-up came | 


to us from the Grazing Service. 


Only Lee COWBOY 


PANTS 


Have hl 
“These Peal, 


Sanforized- 
Shrunk! 


* 114 oz. 
Cowboy 
Denim! 


Branded Cow- 
. Hide Label! 


Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets! 


Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


* Boys sizes made of 
8-oz. Sanforized 
Denim 


The H. D. LEE CO., Inc. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
South Bend. Ind. 


Copyright 
1943 Trenton. N. J. 


“CURED PINK EYE 
PME OUTLAY 


OTHER METHODS 
: FAILED’... 





“Kept rest of herd free from infec- 
tion”...says prominent stockman.* 
Yes, even where inoculation and 
other methods failed, SECURITY 
PINK EYE SOLUTION has ar- 
rested this dread disease in live- 
stock ... has prevented blindness. 
Easily applied with spray or drop- 
per ... far more efficient than 
powder and salves. Safer to use 
when treating half wild range 
stock. In daily use on thousands of 
cattle and sheep ranches. 


2 oz. bottle treats over 50 to 60 
cases for $1.50 postpaid anywhere. 
SENT C.O.D. if preferred. GUAR- 
ANTEED TO CURE OR MONEY 
BACK, 


*Name on Request. 


Order now through your dealer or 
send directly to 


SECURITY 
REMEDIES Co. 


144 West 27th St. 
New York I, N. Y. 
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Washington Notes 





Rollback. The price rollback program 
on meat cost the government in its first 


year of operation $462,000,000. Live- 
stock payments began June 7, 1943. ... 
The rollback program as applied to 
cattle fixes high and low limits on aver- 
age price packers must pay for live ani- 
mals if they wish to qualify for subsidy 
payments. It does not fix ceilings or 
floors. Maximums and minimums have 
been set on six principal grades of beef 
and subsidies range from 50 cents to 
$1.45 a 100 pounds on each of these 
grades. But a packer may pay below on 
one or more grades, then offset this by 
paying above for others and still qualify 
for the subsidy. Average cost must be 
somewhere within the high and low 
limits or deductions will be made from 
the subsidy payments. 


Support. Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
has been working on ways to develop 
support for cattle prices and to improve 
the market for range animals which 
should be fattened before slaughtering. 
... The long-pending Madigan program 
originally designed to curb beef black 
market operations and relieve at the 
expense of producers the price squeeze 
on packers according to latest telegraphic 
information from Washington may not 
be put into operation. 


Corner on Pepper. Rep. August H. 
Andresen of Minnesota has charged that 
“millions of pounds of meat will be 
spoiled in the next six months” because 
importers have cornered the supply of 
black pepper and refuse to sell it at 
OPA ceiling prices, while the OPA won’t 
increase prices. The pepper is an essen- 
tial seasoning in processing large quan- 
tities of meat. 


Set-asides. A WFA order effective 
Aug. 20 required federally inspected 
slaughterers to set aside for government 
procurement 50 per cent of beef pro- 
cessed meeting army specifications. The 
beef set-aside recently was raised from 
35 to 45. Somewhat less of the better 
grades of beef for civilians is expected 
to result. . . . Pork set-asides now are 
70 per cent of the shoulders, 40 per cent 
of the hams, 30 per cent of the loins and 
50 per cent of the bacon. ... The WFA 
has informed the packing industry that 
it intends to buy large quantities of 
various canned meat products. It has 
indicated that frozen beef and veal will 
also be bought in substantial quantities. 


All sellers of used 
tractors, except track type, tractor 
mounted mowers and_ semi-mounted 
mowers, combines, corn binders, corn 


Farm Equipment. 


pickers, hay loaders, manure Spreaders 
side delivery rakes, and combinations of 
these must now follow established OPA 
ceiling prices. . . . A federal judge in 
Columbus, O., has ruled that the OPA 
had no right to interfere with the ane. 
tion of farm implements above Ceiling 
prices in settlement of an estate, 


Slaughter. Slaughter of both bee 
and veal is to be considerably greate; 


this year than last. The American Meat 
Cee 


SWITCH YOUR TIRES 


Here's how tires wear. 


Weight 


distribution causes some variances. 


—Courtesy Studebaker Corp. 





Institute says commercial cattle slaugh- 
ter in August will reach an all-time 
high, Figures for veal have run over 
100 per cent larger in some periods. ... 
There is no restriction on cattle slaugh- 
ter, as some people have believed. 
Farmers may slaughter livestock owned 
by them without license or permit and 
without making any reports. Commer- 
cial packers must obtain slaughtering 
licenses and small killers—50 or fewer 
cattle weekly — must turn in monthly 
reports to WFA. The bigger processors 
who produce “army. style” beef must 
set aside now 50 per cent for govern- 
ment purchases which must be federally 
inspected. Slaughterers must comply 
with OPA regulations on grading and 
rationing, 


Output. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics believes that meat output 
may reach 25 billion pounds of dressed 
meat in 1944—four per cent over the 
estimated production of 24.2 billion 
pounds in 1943; that output of both 
beef and veal will be considerably 
larger; that pork output may be slightly 
smaller because of lighter weights 
hogs and that output of lamb and mut 
ton may be about 10 per cent smaller. 
Cattle marketings are expected to be 
larger than those of a year ago through 
out the remainder of 1944, Cattle feed- 
ing, the bureau says, may increase this 
fall and winter over last year. 
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Point-Free. The reasons for giving 
utility beef a ration point value of zero 
and continuing high grades at present 
yalues are Summed up by the OPA as: 
A continued high demand for the three 
top grades in relation to supply making 
the better distribution that comes from 
rationing desirable; the seasonal in- 
crease in the proportion of utility beef 
going to market; short storage space 
which prevents storage of temporary 
surplus of utility and use later for mak- 
ing sausage and canned meat products; 
the reluctance of housewives to spend 
points for utility as long as they feel 
there is the possibility of getting a 
higher grade for the same number of 
points. 


Trucks. The “freeze” in applications 
for light trucks was lifted recently, mak- 
ing purchases possible if buyers were 
eligible and could find a truck. The sup- 
ply is extremely limited. . . Production 
of commercial trucks for essential 
civilian use in the first quarter of 1945 
will be more than half the scheduled 
production in the four quarters of 1944. 

. . Production of truck and bus tires 
for civilians will be substantially cut in 
September as it was in August and July. 
Army leaves for skilled men are aiding. 


Surpluses. Most important of the sev- 
eral bills now under consideration to pro- 
vide for disposal of surplus government- 
owned goods and property that will be 
left over at the end of the war are the 
Colmer bill in the House and the Stew- 
art-Taft-Murray bill in the Senate call- 








EALIZING that the protein feed 

situation in the western range 
country will again be serious in the 
coming winter feeding season, the 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation has been making every effort 
during the past two weeks to insure 
increased supplies of protein feeds for 
that territory. 














Grover Hill, under secretary of agri- 
culture, recently issued an order pro- 
viding that if feed manufacturers made 
range pellets of not less than 30 per 
cent protein the amount of concen- 
trates required for such pellets would 
not be charged against the feed manu- 
facturer’s quota during the third quar- 
ter of 1944—July, August and Septem- 
ber. Therefore, the American National 
immediately contacted either by tele- 
phone or by personal interview repre- 
sentatives of the following companies, 
urging them to increase their manu- 
facture of this type of feed: Ralston 
Purina Company, St. Louis, Mo.; A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Company, Deca- 

















tur, Ill.; Archer-Daniels-Midland, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Nixon and Company, 


Omaha, Neb.; General Mills, Minneap- 
olis, and National Cottonseed Products 
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THE PROTEIN FEED SITUATION 


ing for surplus disposal through an 
agency already set up for that purpose, 
and the Johnson (Colorado) bill in the 


Senate to lock up storeable surpluses for 
five years. 


Report on Erosion 


OIL erosion is prevented first by 
trees, second by grass, with brush 

being a poor third, according to Dr. 
George Hart of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Hart, reporting at a meet- 
ing at Red Bluff, Cal., on the findings 
of a 12-year study of the university’s 
interdepartmental committee which is 
to be published this fall, made these 
additional observations, as quoted in the 
Red Bluff News: 

Trees or brush do not conserve water. 
Water is necessary to produce trees 
and brush and the more of this type 
of growth that is produced on a water- 
shed, the less will be the water run-off 
for irrigation or other purposes during 
the summer growing season. 

Brush fields carry fire into timbered 
areas, 

Repeated burning of brush on most 
areas for five or six years will result 
in grassland. 

Forest trees are a crop and should be 
considered as such. 

Rainfall penetrates better in burned 
areas than in brush covered areas, 

Forest trees will not grow in brush 
land, 

Taking off brush saves moisture, in- 
creases stream flow; feed is better for 
wildlife and livestock, and fire hazard 
is eliminated. 


Association, Dallas, Tex. The responses 
were gratifying; all these firms indi- 
cated a willingness to cooperate to the 
fullest extent of their ability in manu- 
facturing pellets for range use. 


Inasmuch as the order was issued on 
July 24 it did not give enough time in 
the third quarter for these companies 
to manufacture as many pellets as pos- 
sible. Therefore we wired Under Sec- 
retary Hill to urge that the exemption 
be extended for the fourth quarter to 
allow maximum production of pellets 
for the winter season. 


There still will not be enough pro- 
tein concentrates to fill the demand, but 
with, the cooperation of the above- 
named companies the feed situation in 
the western territory for this winter 
should be greatly improved over last 
year. Following several mild winters, 
it may be reasonable to expect a really 
hard one, and that is the reason every 
effort is being made to obtain the 
maximum amount of protein for the 
western areas. It would be well to 
contact local dealers immediately or 
write to any of the above-named com- 
panies for information. 
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‘Breeders Supply Co. 





THE IMPROVED "MARVEL" 
FERTILIZER AND SEED 
DISTRIBUTOR 





The Cattle- 
man’s most 
valuable 

| equipment. 
Will last a 


| Free Folder 


| The above Picture shows one Distributor assembled 
| as shipped. 


The inset (circled) has hopper detach- 
ment to show working parts and mechanism. 


Developed Especially for Pasture 
and Orchard Improvement 


| All heavy steel electrically welded construction. 
| Spreads all broadcast material—top dressing, 


nitrate, phosphate, lime, slag—all commercial 
fertilizers and seed broadcasting operations. 


Capacity 35 gal- 


lons or 300 lbs. Can spread 25- to 30-foot swath at 


15 mi. per hour. 
Now in Use in Over 40 States 


Order Today—Immediate Shipment 


Specify whether you want one for tires or with 
lugged wheels. 


| Price $100.00 F.0.B. Demopolis, Alabama. 





All shipments 
| S. D.B.L. attached. 
Dealers Wanted 


H. P. RANDALL 


H. P. Randall Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
P. O. Box 272-1 


Demopolis, Alabama 


paid in advance, C.O.D. or 





BOOTS and SADDLES 


“Everything for Horse and Rider” 


CHAS. P. SHIPLEY 


SADDLERY & MERC. CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Manufacturer of Saddles, Harness, Boots 
and Leather Specialties 
Established 1885 
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EXTRA LETTERS OR 


rates 35¢EA. 


Complete with set of a 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all 00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of alee te for free catalog, 


ons Bluffs 
Iowa mt 


BUY BONDS 
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POSITIVE 
LIVESTOCK 


IDENTIFICATION 


Prem Ne eld 


baie oR Og OO) a 


EAR SEALS 





Do away with identification mix-ups, Mr. 
Farmer! Just lock this sensational name 
seal into the ears of your cows, sheep, and 
hogs ... and prove beyond doubt that they 
belong to you. Already, 7,500 breeders 
and farmers, nation-wide, depend on the 
self-piercing TAMP-R-PRUF Ear Seal as the 
modern, permanent, fool- proof way of 
identifying their livestock. This sturdy, rust- 
proof metal seal, carrying your name and 
serial number, locks on in a jiffy with 
Security’s handy Hand Sealer. Painless . 

humane ... won't pinch, rip or tear out of 
the ear. Three sizes: standard for sheep and 
small hogs, special for calves and medium 
weight hogs, jumbo for cattle and large 
hogs. So low in price . . . you'll marvel at 
the cost. Mail coupon today for sample ear 
seals (specify animals) . . . and particulars. 





ACP 9/44 
Top view—open 
Bottom view—closed 
Apply with Security 
HAND SEALER 


SECURITY SEAL C0. | 


144 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 













Please send free samples of self-piercing 
TAMP-R-PRUF Ear Seals, with price list, 


for. 
NAM 
ADDRESS or RFD. 
CITY. 
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-V2-1-1'72 and 2 POUND ttl 
TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 | 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post | 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 
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FRED MUELLER« 


400 MUELLER BUILDING 
DENVER 2.COLORADO 







PACKERS ANSWER 
QUESTION ON GRADING 


The National Provisioner, in its July 1 
issue, reports on the results of a recent 
poll wherein a representative group of 
packers answered the questions, (1) 
What are your views with respect to 
government grading of meats? and (2) 
Do you believe it (grading) should be 
returned to a non-compulsory basis? 

Somewhat surprisingly, the publica- 
tion states, “70 per cent of the firms 
answering the survey questionnaire ap- 
proved of government grading and 22 
per cent disapproved. However, 78 per 
cent of those answering declared that 
government grading should be returned 
to a voluntary status after the war and 
15 per cent believe that U. S. grading 
should be kept on a compulsory basis.” 


COMPLAINT NAMES RAILROADS 


N Aug. 23 the Justice Department 

filed in the federal court at Lincoln, 
Neb., an anti-trust action accusing the 
Association of American Railroads, 47 
western carriers and their chief execu- 
tives with collusive rate-fixing and con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade and com- 
merce. U. S. Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, who filed the charges which al- 
lege that the western railroads acted 
collusively to maintain non-competitive 
rates and suppress development of motor 
carriers and other competitive transpor- 
tation, stated, “Agreements, combina- 
tions, conspiracies and activities of the 
kind charged in the complaint violate 
the Sherman Act and are not authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Act or any 
other act of Congress.” Some railroad 
executives and legal advisors, however, 
were designating the suit as a political 
move on the part of the attorney gen- 
eral, 


On the average, a freight car runs 
for 30 years without its being set out 
of a train because of a “hot box.” 
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Wm. Spidel, President 


ANNUAL SALE 


Roberts Loan and Cattle Co., 


At Billings Livestock Commission Company Yards 
BILLINGS, OCTOBER 7 


250 REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS 


10 EXCELLENT HERD BULL PROSPECTS 
50 YEARLING POLLED BULLS 

40 HORNED BULLS 
150 POLLED HEIFERS. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF TYPE, QUALITY 
AND QUANTITY THAT YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS 


ROBERTS LOAN AND CATTLE CO. 


POST-WAR LIVESTOCK EXPORtTs 


Dr. O. E. Reed, chief of the Bureay of 
Dairy Industry, minimizes the Possibilj- 
ties of a heavy post-war demand fo, 
livestock in European countries from 
the farms of this country. He bases his 
belief on several anticipated circyn. 
stances: It will probably be at least a 
year after the war before those coup. 
tries can begin importing livestock; 
foods for human consumption will yp. 
doubtedly be given priority; as soon as 
feed is available domestic production 
will be encouraged for rehabilitation of 
herds and flocks; the nations will pe 
chiefly interested in cows for utility 
purposes and not registered breeding 
stock except perhaps for a few out- 
standing sires; breeding-stock demand 
will probably be limited to breeds 
already in the various countries. 


FEWER ALASKAN REINDEER 


The reindeer count in Alaska recently 
showed a falling off of reindeer from 
500,000 in 1932 to about 250,000 in 1939 
and a further drop since to an estimated 
recent total of about 169,700. Wolves 
have been attacking the animals, which 
are at present inadequately protected 
because of lack of appropriations and 
trained herdsmen, it is reported. 


FEEDER BOOKLET 


“Sandhills Feeder Cattle,” published 
Aug. 1 at Valentine, Neb., carries a list 
of members of the associated Sandhills 
Feeder Cattle Producers, together with 
listings of the cattle which they are 
offering for sale. Copies of this annual 
bulletin may be had on application to 
the organization at Valentine. 


CHICKEN NUMBERS LOWER 


The chicken population is on _ the 
down-grade after three years of record 
production. Chickens raised in 1944 are 
estimated at 745,795,000 birds—20 per 
cent fewer than last year. Chickens 
originated in the Dutch East Indies. 





Roundup, Mont. 
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THE JEEP IN POSTWAR 


HERE HAS BEEN CONSIDER- 

able conjecture about the post-war 
future of the jeep, that famous little 
jack-of-all-trades-on-wheels born of 
World War II. In tests this machine 
proves out as a good auxiliary power 
unit and with a pulley assembly could 
do many useful tasks. Its size gives it 
access to places unapproachable to 
trucks and cars, and it is believed that 
ranchers will find the scout car, with 
its four-wheel drive, useful in going 
over brush and rock and climbing hills 
like a horse, and taking hands to distant 
fields, etc. Officials of some of the 
country’s hunting lodges indicate they 
will buy jeeps as soon as they are ob- 
tainable to accommodate sportsmen, and 
many garage men want them for tow 
cars. 

In recently described tests, the De- 
partment of Commerce announces, cer- 
tain disadvantages of the jeep were 
brought out. Although about equal in 
capacity to a small tractor of similar 
horsepower it is an inadequate substi- 
tute, The engine, designed for high 
speed on rough roads, turns at 2,000 
revolutions a minute in doing average 
farm work, a tractor engine makes about 
1,300 revolutions. Thus, gasoline con- 
sumption is higher, with pulling power 
about a third lower. For this purpose 
the jeep must be run constantly in low 
gear; this may cause engine burn-out. 
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It is too small to substitute entirely 
for a pick-up truck and lacks many of 
the qualifications of a passenger car. 

The manufacturers have indicated 
that with certain revisions made after 
the war, when the machines can be 
made generally available, they may fill 
a multitude of useful needs on the 
farm, 


NEW MEXICAN EXPORT RULES 
presevant to the Mexican govern- 

ment’s announcement late in Decem- 
ber of 1943 that the quota on cattle ex- 
ports would be extended throughout 
1944, that country has made a new 
move in the direction of export controls 
which will make impossible the ex- 
portation of certain commodities vitally 
needed at home. The decrees list over 
500 items subject to the new regulations 
and institute new high export duties on 
numerous products. The original limi- 
tations on meat were imposed by Mex- 
ico in connection with the movement of 
cattle to the United States because of 
the questionable supply of meat avail- 
able for filling the wartime consumer 
demands which rose to extraordinarily 
high levels with increased employment 
and expanded purchasing power, Cattle 
shipments are now restricted to 500,000 
head per year; this is approximately 
the average for the four years 1939-42. 
Numerous other items are affected— 
among them, hogs, various meats, eggs, 
honey, potatoes, grains, fertilizers, jute, 
molasses, etc. 


j if : Tt 
Show ring winnings may not mean so much to the average 
commercial cattleman. It is significant, however, and both 
breeder and cattleman take notice when any breeder can show 


the CHAMPION load of bulls at Denver 15 times in the past 
19 years. Such is WHR's record! 


Another significant event will be the 


ANNUAL WHR SALE, OCT. 9, "44 


50 bulls and heifers—the best the breed affords 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH, Cheyenne 


MEMBER OF FAMOUS 
RANCH FAMILY DEAD 


RS. ROBERT J. KLEBERG, SR., 82, 

last surviving member of the im- 
mediate family of the late Capt. Richard 
King, died recently at her ranch home 
near Kingsville, Tex. Her father was 
the famous cattleman who helped estab- 
lish the fabulous King (Santa Gertrudis) 
Ranch in 1852; subsequently the King 
and Kleberg interests secured successive 
blocks of land until at one time the 
cattle kingdom covered about 2,500,000 
acres in nine counties. 

Born Miss Alice Gertrudis King, Mrs. 
Kleberg was married in 1866 and shortly 
thereafter her husband assumed man- 
agement of the King properties, acting 
as administrative officer until his death 
in 1932. 

Mrs. Kleberg was the mother of Rep- 
resentative Richard M. Kleberg of Texas. 
and Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., of Kings- 


ville. Other immediate survivors are 
two daughters, Mrs. John A. Larkin of 
New York and Mrs. Tom East of 


Hebronville, Tex. 


CANADIAN-BRITISH BEEF PACT 


A contract has been signed between 
Great Britain and Canada under which 
Canada agrees to ship to that market a 
minimum of 100,000,000 pounds of beef 
—the equivalent of about 200,000 head 
of cattle—in 1944 and 1945. Any further 
surpluses will also be taken. 











CATTLEMEN’S 
BOOKKEEPING BOOK 


Prepared especially for cattlemen 


Meets need of ranches 
of 100 to 1,000 head 


Simple . . . can be posted by anyone... 
easy to handle .. . measures 12x19 
inches, weighs 114 pounds, contains 27 
sheets between tough red pressboard 
covers. 


Records provided for in 
the book are: 

1. An inventory of equipment, estab- 
lishing a value and a plan for account- 
ing for depreciation. 

. An inventory record of livestock 
and feeds. 

. A journal of cash receipts and 
expenses, with special columns for en- 
— the different kinds of expense 
and income items. 

4. A pay-roll record. 

5. A cash budget estimate, by months, 
for the coming year. 

6. A record of items receivable and 
payable. 

7. Financial summaries at the end of 
the year. 

The following types of records of the 
year’s operations are also provided for: 

A record of the livestock counts, 
the sales, purchases, weights, etc. 

A record of the amounts and dates 
of the use of feeds for the different 
classes of stock. 

3. A record of land leases. 

4. A record of the use of range. 

5. The use of hired labor for differ- 
ent kinds of work. 

6. A memorandum of weather con- 
ditions, the dates of the more import- 
ant farm and ranch operations, etc. 


Order from American National Live 


Stock Association, 515 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver, Colorado ... Price $2.50 








Today's 


PRINTING 


Tomorrow's 


KNOWLEDGE 





MONITOR 
PUBLICATIONS 


Incorporated 
1950 Curtis Denver, Cole. 
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24 


Phone KE. 8164—Quick Service 
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OPEN-FACED SHEEP BEST 


Uhgiesecngees and Targhee are _ the 
+ names given to two new types of 
range sheep bred experimentally by the 
USDA with open faces and other good 
characteristics, They have shown, as 
reported in the February, 1944, Pro- 
DUCER, that sheep with wool over their 
eyes and legs and with wrinkled skins 
do not, contrary to previous beliefs, 
have more value or produce _ better 
fleeces. As a matter of fact, wool on 
the face and legs is often short, stained 
and dirty; a heavy face covering may 
make a sheep “wool-blind.” 


Of the two new breeds, this descrip- 
tion is given: The Columbia sheep are 
large and hornless; the body is well- 
fleshed in loins and legs. Mature ewes 
grow desirable 12-pound fleeces com- 
pared with the average of 8 pounds. 
Lambs average 80 pounds at 130 days 
without grain. The Targhee is a re- 
sourceful grazing animal, able to sub- 
sist on medium sparse range and 
adapted to a large area of the West, 
with wool finer than the Columbia but 
not so fine as Rambouillet wool. Targ- 
hee ewes raise lambs that average 80 
pounds in 140 days on good range with- 
out grain. 


FIRST EXPERIMENT STATION 


An interesting commentary on the 
life of Lavoisier, the great French 
chemist, reveals that this man, who was 
born 200 years ago, created the fore- 
runner of today’s agricultural experi- 
ment stations. At great expense he es- 
tablished an estate whereon he devel- 
oped the science of agriculture to a 
high degree; there he studied land 
drainage, crop rotation and the value of 
careful fertilization. He envisioned, and 
realized in actuality, the harvesting of 
greater and better crops through the 
measuring of yields and weighing of 
sowings and he made choice selections of 
cows for increased quantities of milk 


and of sheep for better qualities of 
wool. He demonstrated in practical] Op- 
eration how crop yields could be as 
much as doubled and that the quality 
of livestock could be much improved 
Out of these experiments rose a higher 
standard of living for the peasants op 
his own lands of that time and there 
can be little question that the resulting 
benefits eventually extended a wide. 
spread influence, 


JACKSON HOLE HEARING 


The controversy over the Jackson Hole 
national monument proposal was taken 
into federal court at Sheridan, Wyo., in 
the latter part of August. Those in op- 
position to the presidential proclama- 
tion which designated the monument jp 
March, 1943, contend that the area, ad- 
joining Grand Teton National Park and 
bordered north and east by Teton Ng. 
tional Forest, does not come under the 
terms of the Lacey Act. 

Protest to the move is based also on 
the arguments that enough Wyoming 
land has already been set up as national 
park and forest land; that cattle graz- 
ing would be adversely affected, and 
that Teton County would lose important 
taxable property. 


BRAZIL'S MEAT 


Foreign Commerce Weekly in a re 
cent issue derives some striking facts 
about Brazil from a report submitted 
by the U. S. embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 
The production of food is that country’s 
most important industry, and of that 
industry the production of meat is the 
principal branch. There are over 300 
plants engaged in the slaughtering of 
livestock and the preparation and can- 
ning of meat and meat by-products to 
be sold in Brazil itself and for export 
purposes. The value of these operations 
in meat, it is shown, far surpasses the 
value of the millions of pounds of cof- 
fee Brazil grows annually. 
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WEIGHT-LIFTING 
BALLOONS AS 
STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT 
TO REDUCE LOAD 
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SPECIAL LICENSE 
PLATE RACK FOR 
OUT-OF-STATE 


EXTRA AXLE XO} 
FORTRAILER “a 
WHEN STATE 
















omits TO SHORTEN OR LENGTHEN 
WEIGHT TRAILER TO COMPLY WITH 





STATE LENGTH LIMITS 


R TRAILER’ lo fit al/ State Laws 


“) ACCORDION CENTER SECTION (©) 


Ike Doodleschmalz M.E. DDS.—Independent industrial engineer deluxe, has submitted this design 
to the Fruehauf Trailer Company as the answer to some of the conflicting state laws and trade 
barriers which prevent motor transport from properly serving the public. Maybe he has something. 





LIGHT ARMS TO MEET 
ANY REGULATION 


Ife ADDING MACHINE TO 
COMPUTE SPECIAL STATE 
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MARKETS 


Story of the Markets 
By H. W. FRENCH 


HARP INCREASES IN RECEIPTS 

were available on the cattle mar- 
kets of the country, but the gain was 
in grassers, the big end of which con- 
sisted of cows. Several markets re- 
ported daily cow 
proportions from 
50 to 75 per cent 
of the salable sup- 
ply, although at 
some points the 
cows made up only 
from 10 to 20 per 
cent daily. This 
big movement of | 
cows and the lib- 
eral run of vealers 
and slaughter 





calves _ indicate 

what the cattle SW. Beenek 
producers of the 

country are doing in an attempt to 


market early and get in ahead of the 
expected big receipts later. 

Sharp fluctuations in many classes of 
cattle featured the market the past 
month and probably such conditions will 
continue in the weeks to follow. Price 
range has widened materially with the 
offerings below good grade gradually 
going downward despite the trend on 
choice arrivals. Grain-feds are getting 
scarcer, and those putting in an ap- 
pearance show signs of having been in 
the feedlots a shorter time than usual. 
Chicago and some of the other mar- 
kets, however, continue to be supplied 
with a smattering of long-feds. These 
soared to new high levels, the extreme 
top standing the highest since 1928 on 
steers. 

Mid-August prices at Chicago for 
strictly good and choice beef steers 
were mostly 50 cents higher than a 
month earlier, but common to low good 
in the meantime had gone off 50 to 75 
cents. Heifers were generally steady 
to 25 cents lower, with the exception 
of slight strength on choice. Beef 
cows were generally 25 to 75 cents 
higher, and most canners and cutters 
declined 50 to 75 cents. Bulls showed 
an uneven 25 cents to $1 loss, the 
grassy kinds, especially the light- 
weights, showing the most drop. Calves 
and vealers displayed a weaker ten- 
dency. 

The above comparisons do not begin 
to show the true picture of the market 
and the sharp fluctuations for the pe- 
riod. During the last week in July, 
best beef steers were strong to 25 cents 
higher, followed by a rise of 25 to 50 
cents the first part of August and a 
later decline of 25 to 50 cents, although 
this decline was replaced by a very 
strong close to new high levels. Start- 
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ing with a 50 cents to a $1 decline, 
other grades advanced 25 to 50 cents 
within a week and followed up with 
andother 75 cents to $1 loss before 
some improvement developed. Cows 
fluctuated just as severely, if not more 
so, although anything above common 
did well near the close. 


Bigger Feed Production 


Production of by-products feeds dur- 
ing the season ending June 30 reached 
a new high record of nearly 14 billion 
tons, up 6 per cent from the previous 
season and more than 50 per cent above 
the 10-year (1935-42) average. Produc- 
tion of soybean cake and meal was 
more than three times the 10-year av- 
erage, and nearly doubled the production 
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of oilseed cake and meal. The output 
of oilseed cake and meal during the 
1943-44 season approximated 6,341,000 
tons compared with 5,862,000 tons a 
year earlier. Wheat millfeed produc- 
tion was 22 per cent above the 10-year 
average, 

Continued liberal increases in slaugh- 
ter of cattle under federal inspection 
are being reported, and the July figure 
of 1,078,584 compared with 844,992 in 
July, 1943. The big feature, however, 
was the sharp upswing in calf slaugh- 
ter. For July 633,657 were slaughtered 
as against 355,011 a year earlier, and 
for the period May through July, the 
figures stood at 1,769,451 and 1,009,- 
130, respectively. 

A much larger number of thin light 
steers off pastures and ranges are go- 
ing to slaughterers than usual and many 
of these are so light and thin that they 
are used for boning purposes. With an 
indifferent country demand for these 
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SULFAGUANIDINE 


Calf Scours can come from a number 
of causes. Typical ‘‘White Scours” 
is due to the growth of germs in the 
intestines. When you treat this 
serious intestinal disease with 
Lederle’s SULFAGUANIDINE the 
diarrhea clears up promptly and the 
calves show little loss of appetite. 
Calves treated with SULFAGUANI- 
DINE get well faster and are not as 
sick as when treated By ANY OTHER 
METHOD! 

Your calves are valuable. Don’t 
take chances with them. At the 
first signs of White Scours, pen the 
calf by itself and start dosing with 
Lederle’s SULFAGUANIDINE. It 
works right where the trouble is— 
IN THE INTESTINES. 

You can get Lederle’s SULFA- 
GUANIDINE from your veterinarian 
or druggist. It comes in POWDER, 
OBLETS and TABLETS. Send for 
FREE booklet: ‘‘Save valuable ani- 
mals with SULFAGUANIDINE.” 


ANIMAL HEALTH IS OWNER’S WEALTH 
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fittle cattle, the packers are doing the 
producers a good turn by buying them. 
It not only gets them out of the way 
before the rush but it will keep a lot of 
them from going out on pastures or to 
feedlots, thereby consuming a lot of 
feed, and in a way relieving the situ- 
ation later, 

Beginning with a top around $17.75 
on choice beef steers, the Chicago mar- 
ket soon reported $18 paid freely, which 
for a time looked as though it would be 
the limit for some time. However, it 
was not long before some steers scored 
$18.15 to $18.25, and a top of $18.35 
was registered on six cars. Even year- 
lings passed $17.75 frequently. Probably 
the bulk of all fed cattle for the month 
went at $14 to $17.50, but some medium 
short-feds went below $13.50. Quite a 
number of southwestern and native 
grassers cleared at $11.50 to $14.50, and 
some Montanas scored $15.50, while 
steers wintered on cake last winter sold 
as high as $16.65. 


New high on heifers was $17.50, a 
few others selling at $17 to $17.35 and 
many at $13 to $16.50. Occasional lots 
of cows were reported at $13 to $14 
but it was largely an $8 to $11.50 mar- 
ket for common to good kinds, some 
common offerings selling at $7.50 and 
below, with rather heavy cutters at $7 
and light canners below $5.50. Most of 
the grass bulls sold at $7.50 to $9.75, 
and only outstanding sausage offerings 
with weight were to be found selling at 
$11 to $12. Best vealers continued to 
sell around $15. 


Choice and prime steers at Chicago 
made up 21.3 per cent of the steers sold 
out of first hands during July as com- 
pared with 20.8 per cent in June, and 
41.6 per cent in July, 1943. Figures on 
the good grade were 52.8, 53.3 and 45.7 
respectively. Common and medium 
steers were more than twice as numer- 
ous on a percentage basis as a year 
ago. The average price for all grades 
in June and July stood at $16.06, while 
last July the figure was $15.32. Cur- 
rently the average on choice and prime 
is materially above a year ago, with 
graduated advances on medium and 
good, and some decline on common. 


Feeding Down Sharply 


Cattle on feed in the 11 Corn Belt 
states on Aug. 1, according to a release 
by the Department of Agriculture, 
stood 41 per cent smaller than a year 
earlier, and is one of the sharpest de- 
creases in Corn Belt cattle feeding ever 
shown, The decrease in numbers is es- 
timated around 700,000 and the number 
is the smallest for Aug. 1 since 1937. 


The largest decrease is in the num- 
ber of cattle fed over seven months, 
such cattle being 42 per cent of last 
year, and 34 per cent of the number 
on feed were to be fed under four 
months. This year only 70 per cent 
are intended for market between Aug. 
1 and Nov. 1, while last year 76 per cent 
were reported as marketed during that 
period. A marked decrease in the quan- 
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tity of corn on these farms is indi- 
cated, but relatively this reduction is 
not so great as the reduction in cattle 
on feed, and in the hogs on these 
farms, 


The decrease on Jan. 1 was reported 
as 16 per cent, while the decrease on 
Apr. 1 was placed at 23 per cent. 
While reports from feeders show this 
marked reduction in the number of 
cattle on feed on Aug. 1 from a year 
earlier, the reported number of other 
cattle on their farms was not greatly 
different in the two years. The largest 
decreases in the number on feed were 
in Ohio, Michigan and Minnesota, the 
percentages being 60 per cent or more. 
Wisconsin reported only 20 per cent de- 
crease, Illinois 34 per cent and Iowa 35 
per cent. In other states the decreases 
ranged from 43 to 50 per cent. 

Average cost of stocker and feeder 
steers at Chicago for July figured 
$10.29, standing $3.54 below a year ago. 
The Kansas City figures were $10.93 
and $12.48, respectively, while St. Paul 
reported $9.09 and $12.34, respectively. 
No adjustment for difference in grade 
of cattle sold at each market has been 
made in the above averages. 


Feeders May be at Low Snot 


There is as much if not more inter- 
est in stocker and feeder markets and 
prospective prices than in current levels 
for fat cattle. Many are of the opinion 
that the low spot has been reached, yet 
there is no particular improvement in 
the demand, although developments may 
come soon. Much will depend upon the 
corn crop which at this date is not as- 
sured. Recent dry spells are influenc- 
ing the condition of the corn crop and 
also making many of the pastures short. 
Ranchers in the West are late with 
their haying and this has had a tend- 
ency to hold down the receipts. Stocker 
and feeder steers at Chicago at mid- 
August were irregular. Offerings with 
weight were steady to 25 cents higher 
as compared with a month earlier, while 
the lightweights were weak to 50 cents 
off. Most of the stock steers sold at 
$9 to $11 and common went down to 
$11, but good to choice 620-pound Mon- 
tanas cleared at $12.25. Weighty feed- 
ers were taken at $11 to $13.50, but 
at Kansas City, where many well win- 
tered Texas cattle out of Kansas pas- 
tures are being marketed, finishers have 
been paying $14 and up for big weights. 

Stocker and feeder steers during Sep- 
tember, 1943, averaged around $13.15, 
dropping monthly until the December 
average was $11.25. In October, 1942, 
the average was $12.25, followed by 
some upswing in October and Novem- 
ber, only to end at $12.25 in the month 
of December. The 1943 yearly average 
of $13.20 was a record high and com- 
pared with $11.70 in 1942. Taking 
1919, the September cost was $9.90 fol- 
lowed by a rise in October, a slight 
drop in November, and down to $9.15 
in December, During 1918, the Sep- 
tember figure stood at $10.90, dropping 
to $10.25 a month later and then to 


$10 and closing with $10.25 for Decem. 
ber. For the year 1919 the figure 
stood at $10.85, and for 1918, the year’s 
average was $10.25. Back in the 
drought year of 1943 the average price 
figured $4.10, and in 1935 stood a 
$7.20. 


Hog Slaughter Down 


Hogs slaughtered under federal jp. 
spection during July fell down to 4. 
795,042 against 5,426,963 the previous 
July. This is the face of recent sharp 
monthly increases as compared with a 
year ago. The slaughter for January 
through July at 46,207,014 showed 
nearly 11,000,000 increase. Lard hold- 
ings as of Aug. 1, totaled 345,705,000 
pounds, a decrease of over 74,500,000 
pounds from a month earlier but com. 
pared with 240,950,000 pounds on Aug, 
1, 1948. 


With the let-up in receipts the hog 
market changed vastly and in favor of 
the feeder. Buyers are now making ey- 
ery effort to buy hogs, while a short 
time ago there was so much congestion 
that it was impossible for buying in- 
terests to clean up the supply from day 
to day. Shipper competition has im- 
proved, and complete early clearances 
have been reported at many markets, 

Mid-August prices for hogs at Chi- 
cago were sharply higher than a month 
ago. Support hogs, good to choice 18) 
to 240 pounds, were up mostly $1, 
while those above 240 pounds were 
largely $1.50 to $2 higher. Sows showed 
chiefly $2 to $2.50 advance. Not so 
long ago hogs were selling at the floor, 
and now most hogs are selling at the 
ceiling. It has been chiefly a $14.75 
market for the good and choice 180- to 
240-pound offerings and largely $14 on 
the heavier kinds, while the big end of 
the sows sold at $13.50 to $13.75. 

Idaho spring lambs are running rath- 
er liberally, but many of them mar- 
keted west of Denver are being pur- 
chased for West Coast account. Sup- 
plies to date at Denver and River mar- 
kets have been moderate, but there has 
been a fairly good supply of natives 
available around the circuit. Chicago 
and St. Paul have been receiving many 
good and choice Washingtons. Only a 
few loads of strictly good and choice 
Colorados have moved out, but it will 
not be long before such offerings will 
show considerable increase. There has 
been a moderate supply of slaughter 
ewes, but mixed yearlings and lambs 
have been in fair volume at many 
centers. 


NUMBER OF CATTLE PRO- 

DUCERS IN UNITED STATES 

Reference to the 1940 census 
shows that 4,843,417 farms and 
ranches reported cattle or calves over 


three months old on Apr. 1. Farms 


and ranches reporting cows and 
heifers two years old and over kept 
mainly for beef production, on Jan. 
1 numbered 554,592. 
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Lamb Crop Lower 


There is a decrease of 1,700,000 in 
the lamb crop as compared with a year 
ago. The total crop has been placed at 
99,603,000 in a release by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or a decrease of 
5% per cent, standing 3 per cent below 
the 10-year average (1933-42). With 
the exception of 1935 and 1937, fol- 
lowing the drought years of 1934 and 
1936, it was the smallest crop since 
1930. 

The crop in the native states was 
put at 10,362,000—a decrease of 7 per 
cent from last year and 4 per cent from 
the 10-year average. In the 13 western 
states (the 11 western states, South 
Dakota and Texas) the estimated figure 
of 19,241,000 is down 5 per cent from a 
year ago. While the number of ewes 
was below last year in all these states, 
there was considerable variation in the 
percentage lamb crops, which were 
higher in six states, lower in six and 
unchanged in one. The most marked 
increases were in Texas, Washington 
and Oregon, and the largest decreases 
were in South Dakota and Colorado. 

Contracting of feeder lambs has been 
spotted. In some areas there was fre- 
quent action and in others it was hard 
to get much action. So far buyers and 
prospective buyers are showing interest 
only in the good-weight lambs, and giv- 
ing preference to the good and choice 
kinds. Sales in Colorado and Wyoming 


WOOL AND HIDE TRADE 
By H. W. F. 


OOL SHORN AND TO BE SHORN 

in 1944 is estimated at 355,129,000 
pounds—a decrease of 8 per cent com- 
pared with 1943 and a drop of 4 per cent 
compared with the 10-year (1932-41) 
average, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, The estimated number of 
sheep shorn and to be shorn in 1944 is 
45,254,000 head—down 7 per cent from 
1943. The average weight per fleece in 
1944 is placed at 7.85 pounds against 
7.91 pounds in 1943. 


Estimated production in the native or 
fleece wool states is 98,166,000 pounds— 
down 11 per cent. In 13 western sheep 
states (the 11 western states, South Da- 
kota and Texas) the estimated produc- 
tion is 256,963,000 pounds—a decrease 
of 6 per cent. The average fleece 
weights were down in Utah and South 
Dakota and in all the Rocky Mountain 
states except Montana but were larger 
or unchanged in the other states. The 
largest decreases were in Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and western South Da- 


kota. The largest increases were in 
Oregon and Idaho. 
The eleventh auction of stockpile 


wools was held in Boston on Aug. 2. 
The expectation that there would be a 
broader demand for Australian wool, due 
to restrictions placed by the British 
Wool Control Board on sales of Aus- 
tralian wool on July 20, did not ma- 
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have been made as high as $12.25 and 
$12.50 but the “going” price seems to 
be $12, although many geod whitefaces 
have sold at $11.50 to $11.75, these fig- 
ures standing below the opening last 
season but not much different from the 
range after the early flurry. Quite a 
number of deals have been made in 
Montana around $11 and some from 
$11.25 up. The subsoil in Kansas wheat- 
field sections is reported as good, yet 
many prospective buyers do not intend 
to begin buying lambs for pasturing 
until late August, 

Slaughter spring lambs at Chicago 
at mid-August were mostly 25 cents or 
more lower than a month earlier, the 
common and medium grades losing $1 
or more. Ewe prices declined 50 cents 
to $1. Not many feeding lambs were 
taken out of Chicago, the tendency else- 
where having been stronger. Most of 
the good to choice fat lambs sold at 
$14.25 to $15, but some Washingtons 
reached $15.10. Yearling wethers us- 
ually sold at $11 to $12, some making 
$12.25 to $12.50 and medium kinds sell- 
ing down to $9.25. Texas ewes reached 
$5.50 and some from Washington sold 
as high as $5.25. Natives topped at 
$5.75, with the medium to choice usually 
$4.50 to $5.25. Feeding lambs sold 
as high as $13.50, and these were good 
to choice Washingtons, other markets 
frequently reporting good to choice 
westerns at $12.50 to $13.25. 


terialize. Of 11,975,471 pounds offered 
only 338.8 per cent sold. 

During the week ending Aug. 5, ap- 
praisals of wool totaled 15,834,698 
pounds, bringing the total of 1944 wool 
appraised to 207,826,417 pounds. 

Commercial war-risk insurance rates 
on wool were again reduced to 142 per 
cent from Australia to Atlantic ports. 
These rates are now below government 
rates. 

Activity in the Boston wool market 
near the middle of August was limited. 
Seattered sales of small lots were re- 
ported, and the diversity of the types 
sold: indicated purchases were for piec- 
ing out previously purchased lines. De- 
liveries to mills of previously purchased 
domestic wools were very heavy. 

Bulk of the July production of big 
packer hides cleared soon after permits 
were released. Heavy hides were in best 
demand. Prices were usually at ceilings. 
Permits to sole leather tanners were 
reduced sharply, and in some instances 
more than 25 per cent. Permits for 
upper leather showed some _ increase. 
Quotations were as follows: Light and 
heavy steer and cow hides, 15% cents; 
branded hides, 144% cents, and native 
bull hides, 12 cents. 

Country hide production is light at 
present and trade active. Shortage of 
small packer hides helped the call for 
country hides of suitable weight. Un- 
branded country hides were worth 15 
cents and branded types 14 cents. Packer 
calfskins were quoted at 27 cents and 
packer kipskins at 20 cents. 
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CALENDAR 
SEPTEMBER— 


26-28—American Meat Institute annual meet- 
ing, Chicago. 

OCTOBER— ; 

7—Roberts Loan and Cattle Co., Polled Here- 
ford sale, Billings, Mont. 

9—Wyoming Hereford Ranch sale, Cheyenne. 

12-14—-American Royal Market Animal Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


14—Idaho Cattlemen’s Association bull sale, 
Pocatello. 
28—Idaho Cattlemen’s Association bull sale, 


Twin Falls. 

NOVEMBER— 

4-8—Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

DECEMBER— 

2-7—Chicago Market Fat Stock and Carlot Com- 
petition, Chicago. 

2-8—Great Western Livestock Show, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

JANUARY— 

11-13—American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion convention, Denver, Colo. 

13-21—-National Western Stock Show, Denver, 


SOME RECENT SALES 


No. Av. Top 
HEREFORDS— 
Wisdom Hereford Ranch, Ia... 56 $389 $2,250 
POLLED HEREFORDS— 
Rancho Piocha, Cal................. 309 343 6,750 
ANGUS 
Dells Valley Farms, IIl........... 75 365 1,280 
32 800 4,150 


Waverly Farm, Va..................- 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


| (In thousands) 


July 7-Mo. Total 

1944 1943 1944 1943 
RECEIPTS— 
Cae: 4 eee 1,607 1,224 10,113 8,628 
CN rai esis 612 395 3,363 2,669 
DR cca 3,231 3,488 30,005 22,659 
| Sheep and Lambs.... 2,563 3,438 14,355 13,277 
| STOCKER AND FEEDER 
| SHIPMENTS— 
VON see ar 205 206 1,489 1,783 
res orcs 28 58 232 347 
I a ee 60 74 486 463 
Sheep and Lambs..... 171 232 1,178 1,727 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER 

FEDERAL INSPECTION— 

i) ae tee 1,079 845 7,250 5,828 
MCR cae csen neces 634 355 3,798 2,435 
WN i a eae 4,795 5,427 46,207 35,325 
Sheep and Lambs.... 1,898 1,988 11,764 11,380 


| WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 






New York 
Aug. 15, 1944 
Steer & Heifer—Choice...................... $21.50-22.25 
Steer & Heifer—Good........................ 20.50-21.25 
Cow—Commercial - . 18.50-19.25 
Veal—Choice ..... . 21.50-22.25 
Veal—Good ....... . 20.50-21.25 
TC asics eee 26.00-26.75 
DER os 24.50-25.25 
Pe EN © siiccsnecctoics icine 7.00-14.00 
ewe —Comimnereih ncn. 2 nsec 5.00-12.75 
Pork Loin—8-12 Ib...........:.-...-...--.-...< 25.00-26.00 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 
Aug.1 Julyl Aug.1 Aug.1 
1944 1944 1943 Av. 
195,747 79,618 50,498 
11,653 8,428 11,874 
803,357 544,297 520,033 
14,616 9,660 4,719 


Total Pork........ 643,468 
Lamb, Mutton.. 12,864 
Lard and Ren- 
dered Pork 
420,301 
130,817 


Fat 240,950 224,520 
Total 38,851 69,348 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 
Aug. 15 
1944 1943 
cineca $16.75-18.00 $15.50-16.90 
14.75-17.35 14.50-16.00 
11.25-15.00 12.00-14.50 
14.00-15.00 15.00-16.00 


‘ 


| Steers—Choice 
Steers—Good 

Steers—Medium 
Vealers—Good-Choice .. 





12.00-13.50 12.00-14.00 
11.00-14.00 12.75-14.75 
8.00-11.75 10.00-12.75 
| Hogs—(200-240 Ibs.).. 14.75 only 14.55-14.80 
| Spring Lambs—Gd.-Ch. 13.75-14.35 12.75-14.90 
| Bwes (shorn) —Gd.-Ch. 4.75- 5:25 6.35- 7.00 


Calves—Good-Choice.... 
| F. &S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch. .... 
| F. &S. Strs.—Com.-Med. 





| 


| “BUY BONDS” 
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Western Livestock 
And Range Report 


Western ranges had a good supply of 
feed, except in dry areas in Texas, the 
Southwest and parts of the Northwest, 
according to the report dated Aug. 10 
of the Denver western livestock office of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Cattle and sheep were in good to very 
good condition except in dry areas, and 
supply of range feed for late summer 
and fall in the West was generally 
good with a little higher condition than 
a year ago. A summary of condition by 
states follows: 


Arizona. Range feed poor to gocd, with dry 
short feed in south; fairly good feed on northern 
ranges; livestock held up well; some shrink in 
dry areas. 

California. Pasture and range feed held up 
well on late ranges; irrigated pastures and grain 
stubble furnished heavy feed in valley districts; 
stock gained well. 

Colorado. Range and pasture feeds very good; 
prospects excellent for late summer and early 
fall grazing; livestock good. 

Idaho. Range feed good to very good; lower 
ranges dried rapidly; feed on higher ranges 
excellent; stock splendid; early lamb movement 
increased but shipments to Aug. 1 nearly third 
below last year. 

Western Kansas. Excellent feed in pastures; 
abundant moisture, cool, cloudy weather brought 
improvement; favorable cutlook for volunteer 
wheat pastures; cattle very good. 

Montana. Range feed good; stock water ample 
except in parts northwest and north-central 
sections where feed dry and short with some 
stock water shortage; hay and grain expected 
ample; stock very gocd. 

Western Nebraska. Range and pasture feeds 
very good to excellent; hay yield good; favorable 
—- for other feeds and forage; cattle very 
good. 

Nevada. Cattle and sheep very good; range 
feed very gocd; prospects favorable for hay and 
other feed crops. 

New Mexico. Range feed spotted—fair to very 
good; rain improved feed in many areas but 
some local areas dry with short feed and stock 
water; dry-land feed crops developing favorably; 
stcck good except in local dry areas. 

North Dakota. Pasture and range feed abun- 
dant; hay and feed good; stock very good. 

Oklahoma. Ranges and pastures good except 
in extreme east; dry, hot weather broken by 
July rains, improving late feed; hay crop good 
to excellent; cattle gcod, having overcome early 
setbacks. 

Oregon. Lack of rain deteriorated range and 
pasture feed; late summer and fall feed possibly 
light in west and on lower ranges east of 
Cascades; range feed good in higher areas east 
and south; hay crop smaller than last year; 
stock slightly below average. 

Western South Dakota. Ranges excellent; stock 
very gcod to excellent; hay and grain good; 
shortage of harvest hands. 

Texas. Rapid decline in range and pasture 
feeds in July except in Panhandle and north; 


rains improved feed in Panhandle and part of 
plains area to south; in other sections ranges 
dried rapidly with some stock water shortage; 
feed fairly good; cattle good in north and Pan- 
handle; some shrinkage in dry areas; cattle and 
calf marketings larger in July than year ago; 
limited contracting for later delivery; sheep 
showed shrinkage due to lack of rain and dry 
feed; sheep marketings fairly heavy, bulk of run 
spring lambs. 


Utah. Good feed crop on ranges; very good 


on high range and good growth on winter 
ranges; hay crop very good; stock very good. 


Washington. Continued dry, hot weather re- 
duced range and pasture feeds; rain needed: 
stock held up well but below average. 


Wyoming. Frequent July showers kept range 
feed good except in local dry areas in Medicine 











Bow-Laramie sections; hay crops good; stock 
making satisfactory gains. 
Condition of cattle and ranges, with com- 
parisons, follows: 
RANGES CATTLE 
> | > 
| | < | | | |< 
1 | | 
STATE ie Iss | |8s 
BS RS| WATS) ws | Ba) ws | 
<A ISAI<SIRAl <4 | SAI<AIan 
Pe Die 88 94 91 79| 89 90 91 86 
SD. CW)... 94 97 90 80) 91 91 91 87 
Set: 25S 92 96 93 86| 92 94 94 93 
WES. Cozeeass 91 94 83 85) 91 90 90 91 
Neb. (w).....- 96 95 88 83] 91 90 91 89 
Kan. (w)....- 94 90 81 73) 91 86 88 85 
GIO; 20200c05.. 91 89 85 84) 91 90 90 89 
ORIG, asian 86 86 75 75) 86 87 82 83 
BORG eee ee 78 84 80 78) 83 85 86 84 
De, Ne coos eecccna 82 79 81 81) 84 82 85 85 
AOE: eos seaccceas 92 97 89 85) 93 93 91 91 
Wash. ....... 79 86 86 86| 86 87 91 89 
RR sence eases 83 86 87 86) 87 87 88 90 
MOCO ck yonccane 93 95 82 86) 93 91 88 90 
WOW inte siae 93 96 86 87| 96 95 93 92 
PN cee 79 79 70 80) 83 81 7 83 
asco oe 73 73 83 77) 83 82 87 88 
Av. Western | 
Range 
States........... S5 87. -63 Sf) 87 87. BY. oF 





Equivalent of reported conditions: 49 or below 
is very bad; 50-59, bad; 60-69, poor; 70-79, fair; 
80-89, good; 90-99, very good; 100 and over is 
excellent, unusual. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH IN PERU 


The Aug. 21 issue of Foreign Crops 
and Markets places a recent outbreak of 
a malignant form of foot-and-mouth 
disease near Lima, Peru, among a herd 
of 100 dairy cows. Within five days 
after discovery of the disease 17 of the 
cows had died. The item declares this to 
be the first outbreak of the malignant 
form since an advisor went to Peru 
from the United States two-and-a-half 
years ago to work with that country’s 
veterinary service. 





FREIGHT BILL AUDITING SERVICE 


EMBERS of the American Na- 

tional Live Stock Association are 
entitled to the freight bill auditing 
service of the association’s traffic 
manager, Chas. E. Blaine, from which 
substantial refunds often come, as 
shown in Mr. Blaine’s letters to two 
of his clients: 


“We are returning to you, under 
separate cover, your freight bills cov- 
ering cattle shipments for the months 
of April, May and June, 1943. Claims 
aggregating $200.35 were filed for 
your account and all of said claims 
have been paid at this time. 

“Inasmuch as the freight bills aud- 
ited by us only covered three months 
of the year 1943, we assume that you 


have other freight bills which you 
have accumulated on shipments made 
in the meantime. If so, we suggest 
that you send us the bills for an 
audit. The majority of the bills which 
we audited were found to be in error.” 

“Audit of your freight bills for 
1942, 1943 and February and April, 
1944, has been completed . .. Over- 
charge claims aggregating $1,141.99 
were filed for your account, of which 
$257.24 has been paid, leaving a bal- 
ance pending of $884.75.” 

If you think you have been over- 
charged on any cattle shipments, send 
your freight bills to Chas. E. Blaine, 
901 Title and Trust Bldg., Phoenix, 
Ariz., for an audit. No charge will be 
made unless a refund is secured. 
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COWMAN'S COLUMN 


Alan Rogers, 
vice-president of 
the Washington 
Cattlemen’s As- 


sociation, has 
been appointed 
by President 


Carl Greif to 
represent the 
association on 


the Washington 
State War Com- * 
merce Commis- 
sion, a group of 
about 50, each 
representing in- 
dustries in 
Washington, to 
aid in the ex- 
pansion of Washington’s international 
commerce. Mr. Rogers will also repre- 
sent the state’s wool growers’ organiza- 
tion. He is contacting the various agri- 
cultural groups in his section who might 
be concerned with exports, to be better 
able to help increase the foreign trade 
of the state in agricultural products. Mr. 
Rogers also served the Washington as- 
sociation as chairman of that organi- 
zation’s game committee which has, 
through enlisting the cooperation of 
other agricultural groups, gained for 
stockmen and farmers the fairest con- 
sideration of the game problem. Mr. 
Rogers is co-owner of one of the larg- 
est cattle outfits in Washington, the 
High Valley Ranch, operating in the 
Kittitas Valley and the range country 
back of it. The ranch has recently in- 
stalled a dipping vat and large new cor- 
ral. 


Alan Rogers 


Charles A. Connaughton, since 1938 
director of the Rocky Mountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, Fort 
Collins, Colo., has been transferred to 
the directorship of the southern station, 
with headquarters at New Orleans, La. 


Herbert E. Barker has been made as- 
sistant vice-president of the livestock 
loan department of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, San Francisco, Cal. Mr. Barker 
will be in charge of the San Joaquin 
Valley and the south coast section of the 
bank’s_ livestock loan activities. Mr. 
Barker has a background of practical ex- 
perience in the dairy and range cattle 
business. 


Dr. R. M. Gow has been re-appointed 
as Colorado’s state livestock sanitary 
commissioner and member of the State 
Board of Stock Inspection Commission- 
ers. The appointment was announced by 
Governor John C. Vivian in late July. 


Bernie Anderson on Aug. 1 was named 
to succeed R. J, Kinzer as secretary of 
the American Hereford Association. Mr. 
Anderson, assistant secretary since 1930 
and acting secretary for the past three 
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months, is a former Kansan. Mr. Kin- 
er, Who came to the association in 1911 
‘om Kansas State College, will become 
airman of the board of directors. 






Dr. W. E. Shull, extension entomol- 
gist at the University of Idaho, reports 
effective results from an extensive cat- 
tle grub control program in Idaho this 
var. By the end of May, he said, some 
9,000 cattle had been sprayed under 
he supervision of the extension division 
and probably an equal number had been 
sprayed privately. 










Because of ill health, L. P. Delsole of 
Juntura, Ore., has recently transferred 
ill his holdings, his ranch property be- 
ing sold to Drex Williams and his cattle 
going to J. N. and Dennie Jones. For 
uany years a railroad station operator, 
Mr. Delsole built a large ranch opera- 
tion from the modest beginning devel- 
ped in the time he could spare from 
sis railroad duties, 
Joseff-Hollywood, Inc., Los Angeles 
manufacturers of jewelry for movie 
stars, have bought from A. R. Johnson 
4\i Chicago the historic American Ranch 
2 miles northwest of Prescott, Ariz. 
The new owners plan to remodel the old 
Franch house but to retain the lines of 
the structure. The property includes 
i00 acres of land, 200 acres of it in 
rheat and rye. 


The skipper of the new U.S.S. Casper, 
wast guard frigate, has been provided 
with a gift of cowboy attire by Casper, 
Wyo., businessmen. Very appropriately, 
the gift was accompanied by the wish 
that the skipper ride the ship’s hurri- 
cane deck as readily as the Wyoming 
wwboys ride the like compartment of a 
sunfishing brone.—GIBBONS CLARK. 


Roy S. Ladell, 67, Denver, for 20 
years prior to 1942 secretary of the 
Colorado State Board of Stock Inspec- 
tion Commissioners, died on July 13. 
He is survived by his wife and a son, 
Harvey S. Ladell, Hereford breeder at 
Harlan, Colo. 


Newly elected to the presidency of the 
Santa Fe system lines is Fred G. Gurley, 
for the past five years executive vice- 
president of the road. He will serve also 
a executive committee chairman. Mr. 
Gurley, who began his career at Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., in 1906 as a railway clerk 
with the Burlington, succeeds Edward 
J. Engel, 70, who is retiring after a 
4i-year service record. 


Members of the Colorado State Board 
of Stock Inspection Commissioners, 
meeting recently at Denver, elected Dr. 
Paul Taussig of Parshall president. 
A. A. Smith of Sterling, a vice-presi- 
dent and legislative committee member 
of the American National, was named 
ice president of the commission, while 

_ L. Allen of Pueblo was designated 
ao treasurer, 


September, 1944 


To answer the problem of how to salt 
stock in the high areas surrounding 
Canyon City, Ore., Clark Morris, Can- 
yon City rancher, proved that he missed 
his calling. He might well have been a 
crack bombardier. By the mere expedi- 
ent of dropping 50-pound or more blocks 
of salt from an airplane to his stock 
1,000 feet below, Morris succeeded in 
accomplishing the impossible. Leastwise, 
neighboring ranchers maintained that 
the salt blocks would break if dropped 
to the ranges from such a height. On 
riding over the area later, however, 
Morris found that but one block had 


broken and that each block had fallen 
within 10 feet of its objective. Making 
two trips, 800 pounds of the salt were 
distributed in 40 minutes, It would take 
at least four days via team and wagon 
to distribute that much salt, if of course 
they could manage to circumvent the 
territory at all—RAy FREEDMAN. 


William Alexander Hobson, 72, one- 
time secretary of the Pueblo County 
Stock Growers’ Association and for 
many years an active figure in live- 


stock and ranching circles, died Aug. 7 
of a heart attack while fishing. 











Stockmen on ranch or farm, who grow or 
feed cattle, hogs or sheep, should read... 


NATIONAL 


LIVE STOCK PRODUCER 


—the monthly journal that is devoted exclusively to problems 
of efficient live stock production and marketing. 


Free Subscription 


for the Next Three 
Months to Readers of 


American 
Cattle Producer 


Use the Coupon 








DEEP WELL 
..orShallow 
Well Pumps 
— there’s a 
. Dempster to 
meet your 
exact need. 


WINDMILL 
Starts pumping in 
the slightest breeze. 
Automatic oiling; 
change oil once a 
year. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCER 
160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago-1, Ill. 


Enclosed is $1 for 3-year subscription, 1945-6-7, and 
send me copies for the next three months, without 
charge. (ACP) 












You know the importance of bountiful supplies 
of fresh water in profitably fattening livestock. 
The minute you install Dempster Equipment, 
famous for 65 years, you will have unfailing 
RUNNING WATER on tap for every need, 
every day—putting extra money in your pockets 
long after it has paid for itself. Make up your 
mind to banish water-worry and drudgery once- 
for-all. See your Dempster Dealer or write us. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 


BEATRICE, NEBR. (C-3) 
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4 at 
istureGrasses 
a 
Our grasses give you bigger yields 
at low cost. Well cleaned. Crested 
Wheat Grass, Brome, Gramma and 
Buffalo Grass. Tall Slender Wheat 
and Western Wheat Grass. Clovers. 
Alsike. Timothy.. FREE CATALOG. 
WESTERN SEED CO.,DENVER 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


FIGHT GRUB 


AND OTHER LIVESTOCK PESTS 
With An 

AUTOMATIC CURRYING 

& DIPPING MACHINE 


A low cost, labor saving way to 
rid livestock of grub, lice, flies, 
etc. Stock treat themselves. 
Keeps livestock sleek Cattle gain 
faster. Built to last a lifetime. 


White Jor FREE FOLDER 
Ase anita rune 


Dept. ACP PENDER, NEBR. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Do you find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hotel 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


ANGORA GOATS 


Interested in Angora goats? Read the Sheep | 
and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas | 


—the only ranch magazine published servin 
Sample copy 15 cents. 


the Angora goat industry. Subscriptions, $1.5 





BARGAINS 


3,680 acres, solid gramma, half deeded, bal- | 
Nice tile house; worlds 


ance state lease, 3 cts. 
pure water. $22,500. $8,000 cash. 

Also large cattle ranch, deeded and govt. 
lease; capacity 5,000 head. $1.00 per acre, 
straight across. Bob Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 





ABORTION VACCINE — Government licensed | 


Strain 19—vsaves calves, 
Free literature. 
1-A, Kansas City 15, Mo. 


builds clean herds. 





“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN 
book every farmer and horseman should have. 
It is free; no obligation. Simply ‘address Beery 


School of Horsemanship, Dept. 1449, Pleasant | 


Hill, Ohio. 


WHERE CORN CROP GOES 


Figures coming out of the Corn 
Belt concern the distribution of the 
nation’s most important crop—corn. 
The compilation shows that nearly 
88 per cent of the corn raised goes 
for the feeding of livestock, while in- 
dustrial and other users consume 
only 12.1 per cent. Feed for farm 
hogs takes 40.1 per cent; farm cat- 
tle feed, 23.8 per cent; farm poul- 
try feed, 14.9 per cent; horse and 
mule feed, 8:5 per cent; feed for 
sheep, .6 per cent. 





Kansas City Vaccine Co., Dept. | 


HORSES" —A | 





The 53,000-acre ranch in Sun River 
Valley which was founded 65 years ago 
by D. A. G. Flowerree of Helena, Mont., 
has recently changed hands, it is an- 
nounced by T. B. Weir of Helena. Mr. 
Weir is the retiring president of Teton 
Land Company, owners of the ranch, 
of which the controlling interest has 
now been transferred to John S. Ham- 
ilton of Tyrone, N. M., and G. R. Rohr 
of Manitowoc, Wis. The property, one 
of Montana’s oldest cattle and sheep 
operations, will be managed by Mr. 
Hamilton, Great Falls. 


We learn from Cow Country, of ficial 
bulletin of the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, that a new cargo ship 
was recently christened the “Robert D. 
Carey” at San Francisco. The new 
vessel honors the late former president 
of the Wyoming association (1914-17), 
who had also served on the executive 


committee of the American National. 


The Montana Grass _ Conservation 
Commission, convened at Helena, re- 
cently re-elected J. B. Grierson to the 
chairmanship post. Mr. Grierson is a 
widely-known cattleman of Treasure 
County. . . . Montana’s Governor Ford 
has announced, also, reappointment of 
G. R. (Jack) Milburn of Grass Range 
as the public’s representative on the 
conservation commission. Mr. Mil- 
burn’s membership status will extend 
to Apr. 1, 1948. 


Recent visitors to the PRoDUCER and 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation offices in Denver included Will 
J. Miller, secretary of the Kansas Live- 
stock Association and livestock com- 
missioner for that state, and Dr. B. F. 
Davis, secretary of the Colorado Stock 
Growers’ and Feeders’ Association. A. 
A. Smith, Sterling, Colo., vice-president 
and legislative committee member of 
the American National, also stopped in 
on his way home from a combined busi- 
ness and vacation trip to Steamboat 
Springs. 


In ceremonies marked by the pres- 
ence of officers, stockholders, employes 
and their families, the Dempster Mill 
Mfg. Co. celebrated its 66th birthday 
recently at Beatrice, Neb. In commem- 
oration of the occasion the one-millionth 
90 mm. anti-aircraft shell made by the 
company was presented to officials of 
the St. Louis ordnance district. The 
firm, started by C. B, Dempster as a 
small retail pump and windmill busi- 
ness, closed the contract for anti-air- 
craft 90 mm. shells last March, pro- 
duced the first shell Sept. 5 and had 
completed a million shells up to the 
time of the anniversary program. 


Rancher Norman Barlow of Cora, 
Wyo., has been named president of the 
Green River Development Company. 
This is a public corporation whose pur- 
pose is the protection and development 
of the upper basin of the Colorado 
tributary. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITo 


(Continued from Page 4) 


livery. With the steers the interest jp 
trading has been mostly in the two- an 
three-year-olds of which a fairly 2004 
percentage this year will be in gog 
slaughter condition. As yet there hag 
been but little interest or trading jy 
yearlings and weaners.—E, F. Riney 
Extension Animal Husbandman, Upj 
versity of Idaho. 


Grass is abundant and apparently of 
good quality. Water is fair but we need 
rain. All livestock looks better than last 
year. Some grass cattle are moving, 
Rust damage to spring wheat is about 
50 per cent. Hoppers may take the com, 
—Howarp H. Dopp, Dawes County, Neb, 


We have plenty of moisture. However, 
the grasshoppers are really thick. Every. 
one has a very good hay crop. There 
have been some hail and floods in the 
northern and southern parts of this 
county.— W. BEN MaARrTIN, Niobrara 
County, Wyo. 


We had a very dry and windy spring 
and it is still dry in lots of places. We 
have had rain but need more. Some of 
my neighbors, though, are very dry yet. 
—JOHN T. Cox, Catron County, N, M. 


It has been extra dry all year until 
recently when we had a good general 
rain. Cattle are still in good condition 
because there has been no overstocking, 
—HAL R. Cox, Dona Ana County, N. M 


ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH 
HEDGES 


. British-American Agricultural 

News Service gives some en- 
lightening information about the fa- 
mous hedgerows of Great Britain, 
which make the countryside there 
different from any other in _ the 
world except that of Normandy in 
France. The _ criss-crossed,  close- 
growing shrubbery is trimmed to re 
main at five feet or so and divides 
the landscape into a pattern of fields 
in all manner of shapes and sizes} 
even the height of the hedges is not 
regular. 

The reason for the hedge growths 
is not to be found only in the Brit- 
ish love of order. Britain is mainly 
a livestock producing country and 
in her equable climate, it is eX 
plained, stock can live out in the 
fields all through the year over most 
of the country. The hedges, many 
of which are 200 years old or more, 
were first planted as living fences 
for the stock, which would in tum 
serve to provide mid-day shade im 
summer and shelter in winter. The 
publication adds that “hedging” Is 4 
great art, requiring the work of true 
specialists. 
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